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SONOCO COT 


gets the best results 
from CORK- 


The Sonoco Cork Cot features more than 
eT e just cork as a drafting material. In addition, 


SONOCO features ease of application, positive 
adherence to rolls, elimination of blisters, and 
elongation while running. 


The exclusive and patented construction 
of the Sonoco Cot give it these superior 
characteristics: The seamless gummed cloth 
inner-lining is both the strengthening and 3 
the bonding agent necessary to get the best & 
results from cork. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company} 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


APRIL 8 to 13, 1946 
4 TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Two hundred manufacturers of machinery and textile equip- ‘ 
ment have signed contracts, and will display standard and N 
improved installations, machines, accessories, operating and ® 

office supplies, primary and fabricating materials, and parts. 4 
: The exhibits will be interesting and helpful to manufacturers « 


7 of yarn and cloth made of cotton, rayon, silk, and wool. 


; Due to conditions brought about by The War, textile plants 
: desire to make replacements and improve equipment. The | 

representatives of their financial and operating personnel, 
) who attend the Exposition, will see many things which are 


new and useful. | 


‘ Committees of citizens have been appointed so that all who 


attend the Exposition will be able to obtain quarters. Please 


send applications to ‘“‘Rooms Committee, Care of Textile 


Hall Corporation.” 


¢ be This Exposition is for the textile in- 
dustry. Due to the anticipated large 
attendance and crowded aisles, it is 
regretted that the public and children 
under sixteen years of age cannot be 
admitted 
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- i> DEVELOPERS OF CK A SMOOTH, GLOSSY, BLACK, RUST-RESISTING FINISH FOR FLYERS 


/ 


The RCK Finish gives flyers a beautiful black color and makes them highly rust- 


resistant. Since it is a penetration into the metal and is not a build up, there 


can be no peeling or scaling to give trouble, as is the case in so many “ther rust- 
prevention treatments. 


A partial view of one card 
room in the big Monarch 
Mill, Lockhart, S. C. All 
(7,000) have 


their fiyers 


been RCK treated. 


RCK 


A Smooth Cleesy. Bleck. 
Basi-Resisting Finish tor Flyers 


SKILLFUL REPAIRING 
UNEXCELLED BALANCING 


Whether RCK treated or not, all flyers 
after being completely repaired are bal- 
anced at highest possible running speeds 
with our 


IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE 


COMBINATION REBUILDING 
Assures Precision Performance 


If you have us rebuild your flyers and 
spindles at the same time, you get the 
benefits of standard size and taper of 
spindle tops, precision ground so that 
flyers fit perfectly and run smoothly. 


We Furnish Extra Flyers and Spindles Without C. harge While Yours are Being Repatred 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


22ND YEAR OF 
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CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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Diagram Shows Why Accotex Aprons Are Non-Stretching 


Years of wear won't change dimen- 
sions of Accotex Aprons because of 
their special patented construction 
shown at left. Besides non-stretching, 
Accotex Aprons offer these other im- 
portant operating advantages: 

LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in continual service 


for more than three years show little sign of 
wear. 


UNIFORMITY: Al! Accotex Aprons have the same 
composition throughout, and dimensions of every 
size ore accurate. 


CLEAN-RUNNING: Accotex Aprons do not crack 
or scuff. Thus they assure cleaner-running work 
and less waste. 


REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons are not af- 
fected by temperature or humidity. They perform 
with a minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient ‘‘grip"’ of Acco- 
tex Aprons keeps slippage aft a minimum. 
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7, LONG SERVICE—Accotex 
Cots are tough. And they can 
be rebuffed 3 or 4 times. 


2 «GOOD DRAFTING—Ac- 


r cotex Cots resist slicking. 


3 eREDUCED EYEBROWING 


——Resistance to slicking mini- 


+ 


mizes eyebrowing. 


a ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


ACCOTEX COTS + CORK coTs. 
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more evenyarn 


You get stronger, more uniform yarn from Armstrong’s 
Accotex Long Draft Aprons because they’re reinforced with 
a cord interliner that prevents stretching . . . keeps tension 
constant. Even after years of hard service in the mill, an 
Accotex Apron will still fit snugly on the same form on 
which it was made in the factory. 

Accotex Aprons also give you a tough wearing surface on 
both the inside and outside of the apron. Two heavy layers 
of non-oxidizing, highly oil-resistant synthetic rubber en- 
close the non-stretch interliner. And because Accotex 
Aprons are seamless, they won’t tear or break open during 
operation. Barring accidents, uniform long life is assured. 

For free samples, prices, and complete information on 
Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons, see your Armstrong repre- 
sentative. Or write today to Armstrong Cork Company, 


Textile Products Dept., 8201 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Also by the makers of Accotex Aprons 


... the Accotex Cot 


The same kind of specialized research and technical skill that 


created Accotex Aprons also produced Accotex Cots. These synthetic 
cots, too, can help you spin more even, better quality yarn. They 


offer these eight advantages: 


4, SOLVENT RESISTANCE— 
Accotex Cots are not affected 
dyes, 


adversely by oil, water, 


or textile solvents. 


5. SEAMLESS CONSTRUC- 
TION—Accotex Cots have no 
break open 


seams—can t in 


service to shorten normal life. 


6, QUICK ASSEMBLY—Ac. 
cotex Cots are ready glued. 


7, REDUCED LAPPING—aAc- 
cotex Cots have little affinity 
for textile fibers. In addition, 
they are non-sweating. 


&, GOOD START-UP—Acco- 
tex Cots are non-thermoplastic 
and resist flattening. 
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to ALL RAYONS 
SYNTHETICS & COTTONS 


ILL MEN have found out about PARAMINE. . . . They 

_M know that to specify PARAMINE is to assure a highly 

desirable, wool-like texture for spun rayons, and an extra- 

mellow softness for all rayons, synthetics and cottons .~, and 

mill executives are pleased to find that PARAMINE gives 

this added sales value without increasing and often lowering 
finishing costs! 


Demonsiration or jurther imjorme 


tion furnished at your request... . Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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EDITORIALS 2m 


Safety in War and Peace 


FENHE end of the war brings us all 
face to face with the need for 
great readjustment. Businesses have 
stupendous problems of reconversion. 
Individuals are faced with new prob- 
lems, even while they enjoy new priv- 
ileges. Governments must make drastic 
changes in policies and practices. 

Those responsible for the safety 
movement are also faced with the ne- 
cessity for adjusting themselves and 
their programs to new conditions. The 
motivating forces of a world at peace 
differ very greatly from those of a 
world at war. People will do different 
kinds of work, will lead different kinds 
of lives in the years to come, than they 
have during the years of World War 
Il. 

Many are wondering, however, what 
the place of safety will be in the post- 
war world. Will interest in safety con- 
tinue at its present level, will it in- 
crease, or will it slacken ? 

To a very large extent, these ques- 
tions will be answered by the men and 
women who make up the sections of 
the National Safety Council—dealing 
at firsthand with industrial, traffic, 
home, school and other phases of 
safety. If these men and women fully 
understand what safety can accomplish 
in a world at peace, and if they pursue 
their objectives with resourcefulness 
and vigor, there is no reason, in my 
judgment, why accident prevention 
cannot continue to increase in scope 
and effectiveness. 

It is only reasonable to recognize 
that the end of the war means a less 
urgent demand for manpower, and 
possibly somewhat less urgent reasons 
to conserve that manpower. However, 
in the final analysis, the war has been 
a tragic evidence of waste—waste of 
manpower and of property. The post- 
war world should be and, I believe, 
will be ready to listen to and to act 
upon the recommendations of safety 
men for the conservation of human 
and natural resources. 

Safety men have always known that 
accident prevention was good business; 
that safety and efficiency went hand in 
hand. That argument will lose none of 
its force in the post-war world. 

The character of industry will change 
in many respects as we go from war 
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to peace. Certainly a vast increase in 
construction will occur, sooner or later. 
Certainly many changes will occur in 
equipment and processes. All these will 
require some adaptations of our pres- 
ent programs, 

My message to our thousands of 
section members, therefore, is a very 
simple one. First, let us hold fast to 
the enduring principles of safety, never 
forgetting that it is both humanitarian 
and utilitarian. Any safety program 
which ignores either of these basic 
principles will not achieve maximum 
SUCCESS. 

On the other hand, let us clearly 
recognize that, while the basic princi- 
ples will remain, there will be signifi- 
cant differences in their day-to-day. ap- 
plication. Let us be alert to adapt our 
programs to new needs, and to capital- 
ize on our opportunities. Truly, we all 
have an important and a significant job 
to do in the post-war world.—By N. H. 
Dearborn, executive vice-president of 
the National Safety Council. 


Hasten Normalcy’s Return 


HE war is over, but there is little 

sign that the government and its 
multitudes of bureaus are going to be 
willing to give back to the people the 
rights and liberties that have been ta- 
ken from them. A swarm of bureau- 
crats and government employees that 
settled down over the nation like a 
swarm of locusts are unwilling to give 
up their authority, give up their jobs, 
and go home to engage in productive 
effort. 

Mr. Truman seems to be determined 
to out-Roosevelt Roosevelt. He has de- 
manded of the Congress that it pass a 
full employment bill, the terms of 
which are so vague and indefinite as 
to make it impracticable, but which 
commits this government to furnish 
every man a job who wants one. He 
has demanded that the Congress pass a 
bill that will enable everyone out of 
work to draw $25 per week for 26 
weeks of loafing. 


He has demanded that the Congress 
pass a bill increasing the minimum 
wage in this country to 65 cents per 
hour at once, with an increase of five 
cents per hour over a two-year period, 
until it reaches a minimum of 75 cents 


per hour. He insists on this in spite of 
the fact that wages, everywhere in this 
nation, are already the highest in the 
world, which means that the cost of 
producing things in this country puts 
us out of competition with other na- 
tions, in the markets of the world. 

His most recent adventure into so- 
cialism is to propose to the Congress a 
compulsory health insurance system for 
all persons who work for a living. Mr. 
Truman has thus added new features 
to the Roosevelt program for the re- 
distribution of wealth. 

The program will undoubtedly make 
votes for the congressmen and senators 
from the cities where workers are tight- 
ly unionized, who are up for election 
in 1946. It will unquestionably make 
votes for the administration in 1948. 

The most novel proposal of all is the 
one which Mr. Truman makes through 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
which is that all the costs involved in 
this legislation can be added to the 
present cost of producing the things 
produced in the nation, without any 
increase in the ceiling prices of those 
articles. 

So, the picture Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Wallace were trying to paint for 
us in the earlier days, the picture of 
prosperity through scarcity, has now 
been completely changed. A new pic- 
ture is presented. 

We now have an unprecedented de- 
mand for everything grown, produced, 
or manufactured in this nation, but a 
scarcity ofall these things. 

Production is being hindered and 
held back by Mr. Truman's proposals, 
all of which add to the costs of pro- 
duction, because he proposes to see to 
it that the normal operation of adding 
these costs to the selling price of the 
things produced ‘shall not be done. 
More production is needed, but his 
program encourages loafing. 

Everywhere, business men, shops, 
factories, and housewives are hunting 
for people to be usefully employed, 
but Mr. Truman's program creates a 
situation where people loaf and draw 
compensation pay and other gratuities, 
rather than go to work. The incentive 
to produce is killed. What a spectacle! 

How long will it be before sanity, 
common sense, and some degree of 
normalcy will be restored?—-The Ma- 


con (Ga.) Telegraph. 
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This is another of the many continuing studies 
in C&K’s engineering laboratories. Objective: To 
develop a loom-clutch that (1) requires a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part of the operator; 
(2) will carry instantaneous peak loads without 
undue slippage and wear; (3) will require the 
least adjustment and replacement of parts. 

So C&K engineers have developed a new type 
of plate clutch which more than meets these ob- 
jectives ...as proven by actual operating tests 
(such as the dynamometer test set-up shown 


above). The findings: 


(1) Shipper - handle 
can be operated with 
the little finger . . . be- 
cause of the ease with 


At lefc: New C&K Plate Friction 
Clutch as actually installed on a 
C&K Loom in daily operation 
on the testing floor. 


TEST PLATE FRICTION GLUTCH 


WHAT C&K ENGINEERS HAVE LEARNED 
from Operational Tests on LOOM-CLUTCHES 


which the 6 geared friction segments engage and 
disengage. The clutch mechanism is so designed 
that the slight shipper-handle pull is magnified to 
a level that is sufficient to carry loads far in excess 
of those required. This means quick, positive 
operation, and a smoother-running loom. 


(2) Clutch carries instantaneous loads with far 
less slippage than before, and with far less wear 
which, over a period of months, can still be 
measured in no more than thousandths of an inch. 


(3) The new clutch operates months longer 
without adjustment. Banging-off and parts 
breakage are thereby minimized, loom-fixing cut. 


These are known, accomplished facts. So it can be 
known, now, that the new models of C&K looms 
to be equipped with this new clutch will be easier 
to operate ... will operate more continuously 
...and will require less maintenance... than 
any looms yet built. 


between Today's Knowledge. 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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MORE THAN 
MILLION YARDS 


BLEACHED BETTER— FASTER 


WITH PONT CONTINUOUS 
PEROXIDE BLEACH 


N THE few years since Du Pont’s introduc- 
tion of the Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
System, more than 1300 million yards of cloth 
have been bleached—better, faster, more ec- 
onomically! To many bleachers, thesesystems 
have meant rapid, continuous production of 
goods with a uniform, predetermined bleach, 
with savings in steam, water, power, chemi- 
cals and labor. Developed as a contribution 
to the textile industry, they’re backed by 
Du Pont Technical Service and never-ending 
Research. 


Whatever your production requirements, 


BUY 


Time-tested and proved, this economical 
process is being installed by more and 
more mills today! 


a Du Pont system can be designed to meet 
them. Du Pont Technical Service Men stand 
ready to help you plan for necessary equip- 
ment as supplied by leading manufacturers. 


NOW is the time to consider savings, how 
you can make effective use of a Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System. 
Write today for complete, detailed informa- 
tion about these modern systems for speedy, 
low-cost bleaching. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


VICTORY BONDS...AND HOLD THEM! 


PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Ris 5. PAT orr 
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Your Standard ~» 
GATES VULCO ROPES 2 


Giving BETTER 


Than ANY v-Belts Ever Built Before! 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington 


Nh, 
"4 
hy 


To meet the needs of our Army’s tanks, tractors and 
self-propelled big guns in combat service, it was necessary 
to develop V-Belts far superior to any that had ever been 


built before. Gates developed and built these greatly superior 


V-BELTS—and here is why this fact is important to you:-- 


Vevery improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-BELTS has been added, day by day, to the quality of the 
standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to you. 


This is one of the very few instances in which improve- 
ments developed primarily for military use could be passed 
on immediately to you. Ordinarily, you would have had to 
wait. But in the case of Gates V-belts it was clearly recog- 
nized that industry simply had to have the best V-belts that 
could be made in order to maintain the production volume 
that was essential to winning the war. 


That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, day 
by day, every V-belt improvement developed for our armed 
forces during the war—and that is why your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming any V-belts 
ever built before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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All Gates 


V-Belts are 
Built With 


The Patented 


BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg. 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C &S National Bank Building , iz 


CHARLOTTE 2. N. CAROLINA. 605 West Filth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 295-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street 
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Continuous Process tor Rayon 


From the Forthcoming Book by JOSEPH V. SHERMAN, “The New Fibers” 
To be published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York City 


| NTIL 1938 there had been but two generally accepted 


methods of producing viscose rayon—the spool 


system and the pot system. In that year the opening of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp. plant at Painesville, Ohio, intro- 
duced a third and completely revolutionary method—the 
continuous spinning and processing of viscose yarn. De- 
velopment work on this process had started in 1932 when 
a group of Industrial’s technicians headed by Hayden B. 
Kline, then vice president in charge of plant operations, 


embarked on a research program to find a new means of 
producing yarn of a uniformity not obtainable by either 
the spool or pot system. 

The exacting chemical controls of rayon manufacture 
assured a high degree of uniformity up to the point where 
that 


point, yarn produced by either the pot or spool system was 


viscose coagulated ithto filaments of yarn. Beyond 


subjected to all the irregularities and inconsistencies of 
bulk processing and repeated physical handling of the yarn. 
The continuous process was developed to permit treatment 
of individual strands of 


yarn and to beara handling 


of the yarn as it moved through all of the required pro- 
cessing steps. 

An important problem in the company's research pro- 
gram was the need for a means of transporting the yarn 
through SUCCESSIVE proc essing Stages in a manner that would 
permit the application of processing solutions to individual 
strands for a sufficient length of time te permit thorough 
treatment. The early work on this new process was there- 
fore concentrated on a thread advancing reel which could 
carry yarn across its surface without ever winding on itself 
or touching any other part of its own length. This reel 
as ultimately designed is made of two cylindrical cages. 
These cages are assembled so that the bars of one are be- 
tween the bars of the other and 


so that the axes of the 


cages are inclined with respect to one another. They do 
not rotate about the same center, though they operate to- 
The eftect of these 
in this relation is to cause 


assembled 
at the 
helical path and 


gether when rotating cages 
a thread led onto the reel 
back end to advance along the bars in 
drop off at the forward end. 

Many types of materials were tested for this reel during 
had to resist action 


the experimental stages. It not only 


of chemicals used i 1 processing yarn but had to be pro- 
duced to exact cert es so that the speed of travel of the 


yarn would not be affected. For the spinning and process- 
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was devised: for 
similar construction was pro- 


Ing operations a reel molded plastic 
drying, an aluminum reel of 
duced. Development of the machines on which these reels 
were to perform their thread advancing function also pre- 
sented many challenging problems to combine the necessary 
spinning, processing and drying stages. By tiering them, 
compactness was gained, floor space was saved and ease 
of servicing provided at all three stages. An A-shaped 
structure with three operating levels was designed and 
erected for pilot operation at the company's Cleveland 
plant. After several years of experimental production there, 
continuous spinning and processing had proved its merit 
and plans were announced for the construction of the 12,- 
000,000 pound plant at Painesville to produce yarn ex- 


clusi\ ely by this revolutionary new process. 


Viscose Operations Similar 


In continuous process production, viscose department 
operations follow the same basic procedures employed 

plants using either the conventional spool or pot system. 
It is not until the filtered viscose is pumped to the spinning 
that the into 
use. In the conventional methods the yarn is wound into 
This pack- 


is removed when full and 


machines radically different methods come 


a package as it is drawn out of the spin bath. 
cake. 


passed through a series of processing operations. 


age, either a spool 
In con- 
tinuous spinning and processing the yarn is never wound 
into a package until it is fully processed. As the yarn 
emerges from the spin bath on the top level of the con- 
tinuous process machine, the filaments are drawn up to the 
hrst of the thread advancing reels. Here the yarn is ad- 
vanced from the back to the outer end and then it drops 
through a slot to the processing section below. 

On the process level eight more plastic reels carry the 
yarn through a like number of processing treatments for 
washing, desulphurizing, bleaching and conditioning. These 
solutions are applied through glass tubes placed immediate- 
ly above the individual reels and flow onto the yarn as it 
passes over the surface of the reels a single layer. As 
receives the same 
From the last processing stage the 
yarn drops into an enclosed compartment which houses 
the aluminum drying reel. 


a result, every inch of every filament 


uniform treatment. 


Internally heated by either cir- 
culating hot water or steam, this reel thoroughly and uni- 
formly dries yarn as it passes between its extremities. At 


1] 


bulletin 
xz 


the final stage, the rayon yarn is given a slight twist as it 
balloons over cap twisters onto plastic bobbins which hold 
approximately three pounds of yarn. This is fully processed 
yarn, requiring only rewinding onto cones betore shipment 
to textile mulls. 

Each continuous process machine has 200 spinning posi 
tions, 100 on each side of its A-shaped frame. Each posi- 
tion is serviced by ten reels to carry the yarn from the spin 
bath, then through processing and drying—-a total of 2, 
000 reels per machine to deliver yarn of unsurpassed uni 
formity, untouched by human hands 

While there ts a great mechanical achievement in the 
reduction of time required between the spin bath and the 
final pro essing of the yarn as compared with conventional 
methods, the real advantage of the continuous process lies 
in the high quality yarns it produces. The number of knots 
and broken filaments in the final cone package is sub 
stantially reduced because of the ability to process the 
strands in continuous lengths and the elimination of phys 
cal handling of the yarn. Even application of processing 
solutions by individual thread treatment assures yarn uni- 
tormity not only within a package but from package to 
package. Machine controlled accuracy during drying main 
tains this uniformity in luster, denier and strength as well 
as in dying properties. 

The demand for this new yarn grew so rapidly that 
within less than a year after operations had started at 
Painesville, the first large commercial plant to employ this 
process, an expansion program increasing capacity by 50 
per cent was undertaken. This brought the pre-war volume 
of continuous process yarns to 18 million pounds per year 
which was consumed primarily in lining, dress and drapery 
fabrics. The war period saw a large percentage of these 
yarns diverted to military applications, such as the bomb 
and aerial delivery parachute, tow targets and other needs 
required by the armed forces. In some cases, semi-high 
strength yarns were necessary and they were also produced 


on the continuous process machine. 


Continuous Process Hi-Tenacity Rayon 


When the rubber crisis came and the urgent need for 
rayon cord demanded an expansion of high-tenacity rayon 
producing facilities, Industrial Rayon’s continuous process 
gave an excellent demonstration of its versatility by its 
ready conversion to tire yarn production 


The problems presented by tire yarn centered to a con- 


American Association Meets in May 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Association's 
first full-scale convention in several years will be held 
at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., May 14, 15 
and 16, according to an announcement by Dr. Wil 
liam P, Jacobs, president of the organization. 

The meeting will begin at 2:30 p.m Tuesday, May 
14, and will close at noon Thursday, May 16. “We 
expect this convention to be a constructive, instructive. 
educational as well as an entertaining one,’ Dr. Ja 
cobs has stated. “We are planning a very comprehen- 
sive program including what we hope will be a thor 
ough analysis by experts of the position of the tndus- 
try from a number of different angles.” ; 


siderable degree on methods of stretching the newly formed 
yarn to provide both the desired strength and elongation 
n the finished product. Industrial’s engineers found that 
this could be accomplished by merely changing the gear 
ratio of two of the ten thread-advancing reels serving each 
position on the continuous process machine. It was also 
necessary to adjust the reels to provide for wider spacing 
of 1,100 denier tire yarn as compared with the spacing 
necessary in producing 100 to 150 denier textile yarns. 
This was readily achieved by altering a simple element in 
each reel to provide the desired additional spacing. 

These gear changes, plus the required reel adjustments, 
permitted maintenance of the desired degree of tension 
during all of the processing operations. Moreover, because 
the continuous process permits the application of solutions 
to each individual strand of yarn, and drying without re- 
laxation before it is wound on a take-up bobbin, the need 
for a separate slashing operation was eliminated. 

( ontinuous process production of tire yarn Was started 
in the company's Cleveland plant in July of 1943 Spool 
spinning machines which had been in operation there were 
removed and replaced by continuous process tachines. 
Original tire yarn capacity of 11 million pounds has since 
been increased to 20 million pounds at Cleveland and 22 


million at Painesville 


Up-Twisting Made Possible 


Because the continuous process delivered fully stretched 
and processed tire yarn on revolvable bobbins, it 1s possible 
to up-twist’ cord instead of utilizing the conventional 
down-twisting, required when yarn ts delivered on beams. 
Twisting machines at the Cleveland plant which were con- 
verted from textile yarn were used. When the expansion 
of the company’s Painesville plant for the production of 
tire yarn, cord and fabric was authorized and materials 
were available for the building of new equipment, the 
company's engineers, working with the Whitin Machine 
Works, developed twisting units capable of handling nine 
pounds of cord on a single spool—the equivalent of two 
bobbins of yarn. The battery of machines for this purpose 
is housed in a new six-acre textile building in which the 
plant § tire yarn Output can be twisted into cord and woven 
into fabrics. By utilizing this up-twisting technique, abra 
sion and knots are reduced to a minimum and thus the full 
inherent strength of the yarn is realized in the cord pro- 
duced from 1t 

Asked to supply large cones of tire cord for maximum 
ethciency in the production of wetless tire fabric, the com- 
pany developed and manufactured an 18-pound precision 
wound cone, the largest ever made. The creeling operation 
in which these cones are used required that the cord be 
twist set, since it was fed over end without tension. Satis- 
factory twist setting of these large packages could not be 
accomplished by the simple application of heat and mois 
ture—-the methods commonly used for small packages in 
the textile industry The company theretore investigated 
the possibility of high {requency heating for this purpose 
and in due course developed the electronic twist setting 
process now identihed as LEK TROSETting. This process 
proved to be so efficient and so greatly improved the 
handling of cord in the company’s own production of 
fabric that it ts also utilized in the twist setting of cord on 


spools before they are placed (Continued on Page 40) 
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EED control should be exact. On tight reeds there ts 
R no question but that the continued pounding of high. 
speed looms has a tendency to spring reed wires along the 
bottom ribs. Another similar appearance of reed damage 
is due to pressing the reed deep into the reed groove at 
bottom. And, when forcing the cap or handrail into posi- 
tion, the reed presses against the race plate edging and is 
forced out of exact vertical line. Something must give. 
And in this type of set-up the weakest point ts at the reed 
wires along the bottom edge, being the shortest length, 
they are more likely to take the bulk of beating-1n pressure. 
If beating-in action could be magnified and watched during 
rapid movement of the lay, it would be noticed that the 
reed 1s forced backward slightly as pressure 1s exerted on 
the beat-up, and as the lay turns over past the fell of the 
cloth, the reed snaps back against the race plate edging. 

Follow the above outlined movement of high-speed ac- 
tion and reed movement or vibration, and the weakest 
point of yield is at the guide wires, since between bottom 
and top guide wires the reed wires flex. As continued pres- 
sure builds up, crystallization of reed wires causes breaks 
along the bottom guide wires. Occasionally this type of 
breakage takes place along the top guide wires, but not so 
often. The resulting strain of high-speed beat-up will often 
prove a source of reed marks and broken warp ends, as 
reed wires fail to flex back into normal position, resulting 
in these imperfections. 

From the writers point of view, the movement of an 
exactly regulated Swing reed is more satisfactory ror produc- 
tion and weaving o! quality cloth. If reed 1S positioned 
and adjusted as best possible, there is no contact of reed 
wires against race board or race plate, as the bottom and 
top metal caps are firmly held into their respective wood 
caps and pressure at beat-up is transmitted through the 
wires into the metal Caps As beat-up at the tell of the 
cloth takes place, the reed swings back slightly and eases 
pressure. This action softens the striking action of the 
reed and related parts, and helps produce a better piece of 
cloth. There IS less eMciency On high speed looms than 
on slower-running looms, but as high speed looms ofter 
less cost per yard, the installation of such looms must con 
tinue in order to stay in or enter highly competitive mar- 


kets. 


When New Looms Start Producing 

After the first six months of wear, looms have most of 
the “bugs’’ removed—-depending upon hours of running 
time—and start producing both quality and production. 


This period of breaking-in 1s, of course, dependent upon 


Check-Ups 


By H. E. WENRICH — Part Two 


various factors, including the ability of the section fixer to 
overcome various unforeseen disturbances and the free us: 


of quality replacement parts 


The pros. and cons of two and three-shift operations are 
not entered into this discussion from an income viewpoint 
but brief mention must be made from past experiences the 


author has had in conjunction with new looms 


Many firms feel that maximum efhciency can only b 
obtained on a three-shift schedule, but thefe are limitations 
to human mechanization and a third shift never reaches 
tull effective power as a single or double-shift program 
Many schemes to reduce certain costs on higher-priced new 
machinery have been tried, but if machines aré down halt 
an hour or longer for repairs or worker-fatigue during mid 
night hours, then costs increase rather than decrease. There 
is one known instance of a weave plant allowing all looms 
to run after the second shift ceased work for the day, and 
watchman or one fixer tended the entire weave room during 
the hours between second-shift shutdown and _ first-shift 
start. But after a few months, having experienced a run of 
burnt-out loom motors and other serious breakdowns, th: 


management discarded the plan as being too wasteful. 


To a certain extent. however. the more steadily new 
looms are operated, the quicker they will give a steady 
production ol quality cloth. But after many years of wea! 
looms Start on the downgrade This period of obsolesenc: 

is hastened by many elements during the earlier stages of 
productivity, such as cheap repall parts, lack of sufhicient 
supplies to make necessary replacements, lack of oil and 
grease, atmospheric conditions, and. poor fixing .due to 
fixer’s lack of knowledge, loom overload and for various 


other reasons. 


When the point of full development has been reached 
and decadence starts in, the amount of sub-standard mer 
chandise begins to increase. Fortunate indeed are weaving 
plants, equipped with old looms, that fixers ripened with 
sufficient experience to keep those looms producing a fair 
amount of yardage with quality 

To keep new looms in fine condition, good replacement 
parts must be kept constantly on hand tor 'mmediate us¢ 
To save on supply parts is good management, but to skim} 
Or retrench In Crying tO be penny wise often costs more 1n 
the long run. No loom can produce satisfactorily when in 
ferior parts are used 

Many looms replaced by new looms are often placed on 
the second-hand machinery market. These machines ar 
often excellent looms if kept up in fair running shape, bu! 


having been discarded for a better loom, are allowed t 
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run down months ahead of re placement schedule. At othe: 


rmMes through liquidation ol plants many ¢ cellent looms 


are placed on the market which are in really fine shape. I 
these looms have been kept ul 
they will give quality goods in return, and but a 


in the matter of quality 
supplies 


small outlay in expense will be encountered when condi 


tioning them in their new location. In this post-war era 
nany of these discarded looms will find their wavy into 


othe! COUNTTICS, and in many instances fixers will have to be 
instructed as to the general overhauling and final adjusting 


all motions on these looms 


A policy 1S CO-Operation between ment and 


roremecn and mxers whe cTing plies eS ial 


ly may not complain about parts breaking Or wearing too 
rapidly, but if their advice ts reque sted on selecting between 


various supply items, past failures are usually well re 


membered and inferior goods brushed aside 


When renovating old looms a plentiful amount of sup 
ply parts must be used 
ing old looms changed from one location to another 


There ts A Strange paradox r¢ gard 
even 
in the same weave room. In the old location. efficiency rat 
ings may be 85 per cent more or less, and after placing and 
starting into Operation in the new location, the efficiency 
Im the 


Weavers to keep looms PULLIN cloth detects at 


rating will drop as much as 30 per cent new loca 


more troublesome: 


hixing is more often required, and a 


general condition of disgust among all employees and 


nanagement prevails 


There are many reasons tor the lorcgoing conditions 


And the elimination of trouble sources requires time W hen 
changing locations from one lox ality to another looms ar« 
empty, and after installation in the new weave shed. should 


bi overhauled the 


Sarnc aS On a NCW loom Lifting up 
ward on the lay ends will disclose a serious condition of 
neglect that produces arun ol! det ective merchandise and 
frequent calls tor fixers. When lay ends can be moved up, 
it 1s obvious that rocker shafts have worn according to 
movement 

lt rocker shafts are worn halt through or more, it is 
best to replace with new shafts. If less than half the shaft 
diameter is worn through, then blocking the shaft up can 
be resorted to. But by all means make the shaft firm from 
any up and down movement; oscillating movement must be 
retained. however 


lf rocket 


turned one quarter which will bring the worn part 


can be 


to the 


shatts are not too badly worn they 


tront or back in place of on the bottom. A one-half turn 


Ol the rox ker shaft would place the worn Spot on COp, and 


luring a bang-off, would allow the loom lay to juMp up- 


wards. Another method of removing play ts to drive the 


shaft through approximately one-half inch and retighten 


all studs and set screws. This brings a new. tull unworn 


section of shaft:ng into the end of the bearing and will 
last for several years. Another method that will prolong 


‘Ad 


ocker-shaft life for many years is to drive a piece of 2x 4 
There ts a trick in the later 

block of the shaft 
rocket 


inch on the block trom the 


hardwood under the shaft rh}. 
nethod Place thr 


where 


\ ood against 


nd measure the shaft would ride pe rhaps 


pproximately Hoor line. 
Now lift the 


nd. Distance of lift can be reasonably judged and if about 


shaft up on one end by lifting on the lay 


; inch, then the block must be cut to a depth of 1/4 inch, 


Caving 3-!/, inches in height. In cutting use a hacksaw 
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and cut nearly mch in depth (Chisel 
off yy the block will be 


3-7, inches in height, and the end past the “U 


al L shape out ! 


inch irom end sO OTe Ol 


cut tour 


inches in height. Place the block so the lower end is forced 


under the shaft. A hammer for driving the block in place 


may be necessary. After the block is under the shaft. drive 
it over near the lay root on the loos« end side 
After raising the rocker shaft to original position and 


blocking firmly, stop motions and protector da ends 


geet 


old 


are placed in a new location, loom leathers should be given 


will have to be readjusted Generally, when looms 


a thorough check for wear and replacement. On multiple- 
shuttle looms. former placement ot leathers may not be so 
and 


desirable. an entirely new outlay in bumper and check 


straps may be necessary. If looms have been idle for con 
siderable time, leathers may have became useless from tung 


and require replacement 


Good Leathers Required 


When conditioning old looms. place on good leathers 
Worn leather, broken straps and other leather odds and 
ends can often be used for pick-stick pull-back straps, 
washers, and in various other places where a good, fle xing 


lather is not Such odds and ends. how 


an absolute must 
ever, should be free from minor breaks. mildew. oil soak. 
ings and thin spots worn nearly through Occasionally, 
check straps can be cut for pull-back straps by trimming 
broken ends and cutting to required lengths 


But tor checks and bumper straps, special 


and On looms 


leathers are 
nOoOW a Positive need On higher speeds 
ducing ethciently good leathers must be used. And when 
leathers have lost their resilience. make replacements as 
soon as possible’ One of those annoying sources of broken- 
pick defects and jerk-ins can often be traced directly to a 
dead bumper strap or check. On multiple-shuttle looms, 
when the spindle bumper-strap has been softened and fails 
to spring back with sufficient force after the forward stroke 
of the pick, the rawhide picker strikes too solidly and gives 
a near appearance of a choked pick. This action results in 
an erratic throw to the shuttle. becoming a constant source 
of broken picks and other cloth imperfections until a new 
strap replacement has been made 

Occasionally, when a fixer is bewildered with broken- 
pick trouble, the broken filling strand is often found bunch. 
ed near the selvage. Extracting the strand and stretching 
it to its full length towards the shuttle box will disclose the 
length to reach near the box mouth. This indicates the 
shuttle is often in a wobbly movement coming out of the 
box and can often be traced directly to the method or 
manner of placing on the check strap. 

Check for misaligned motion. If picker sticks are twisted 
and bind slightly the shuttle may be thrown out or turn 
completely over. This trouble results in skips and over 
or under-shots, and when loose threads are trimmed away 
on the picker during sheering, the aftermath will be a mis- 
pick, double pick, or broken pick defect. 

Among the most important items requiring checking is 
loom leveling. On concrete flooring, this trouble is not 
often bothersome, as looms can be cemented on felt pads 
and flooring is engineered as nearly level as possible. But 
on wood flooring, certain spots may be weak and allow the 
loom to sag. Leveling can be accomplished by using a 


regular level and padding up with leather or felt. 
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extile Machinery Developments 


By CARL D. BRANDT, Director of Research 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass 


| LURING the Wail pr riod Oul shop was very closely tied 


to vovernment work In fact. over YOU per cent of our 


production for a long time was in fields entirely foreign to 
textile machinery As a result. the little textile group got 
pushed over in one corner. and we stayed there for three 
vears without a complishing a great deal. I know most of 
you men expect revolutionary things, new methods, new 


equipment; but I am sorry to say they are lacking. I think 
you are a quainted with possibly everything we have to ofter 
today. There ts nothing radically new in any of the lines 

In pickers, we have nothing radically difterent or new from 
what you have in your plant or could get before the war. It 
is quite tru¢ that there ts some thought being given to new 
methods of cleaning. They have not progressed far enough 
to be of any practical value at the present time, at least not 
tO my knowledg« W hitin has done very little along that 
line. There are the regular pickers, feeders, blenders, spira 
whirl, just as you are familiar with 

On the card we have done some work, especially on the 
card for blends. We have out regulal tandard occon card 
practically little changed from what you are familiar with 
But to run blends we do offer a roller and clearer card 
Some of you may wond: r what advaniag that has to ofter 
over the regular flat card. In some respects it 1s quite dif 
ferent. The action of the roller in the clearer card 1s quite 
different trom the action of the Hat card You ret a lifting 
off and a redepositing of fiber as the stock passes around 
your cylinder. With the flat card that type of action ts not 
so very great. The amount of blending that this card does 
depends, first. on the number of workers and SErIp pe rs that 
you have You might have three: Or you might have four. 
five, or six. At each point where you have a worker or 
stripper you take the stock off the cylinder, pull it slightly, 
tear it apart, and put it back on. Meanwhile the cylinder 
has traveled on, so you put it down at a different Spot That 
gives you one means of blending this material as tt passes 
through your card. Naturally, tf you have three workers 11 
takes place at three points; if ‘you have six tt takes place at 
six points. Theoretically you have a better blend as you 


have mMmo;re workers and SUrIpP pe rs If you sci the roller close 


The remarks published on this and following 
pages were presented at the recent meeting of 
the Southern Textile Associations Northern 
North Carolina-) irginia Division at Greensboro, 
N. C. Divisional Chairman Smith Crow of Lex- 
ington, N. C., presided over the meeting, which 
took place Nov. 17 in the Cone Memorial Y. M. 
C. A. of the Proximity Mfg. Co. White Oak mill 
community. During the session the divisional 
officers were nominated for and elected to an- 
other term. In addition to Mr. Crow they are 
S. T. Anderson of Leaksville, N. C., vice-chair- 
man, and Howard Barton of Spray, N. C., secre- 
tary. 


to the cylinder you are going to take off more of your stock; 
if you set it wider it means you increase your speed. 

Ordinarily this worker here will pick off from 50 to 
maybe 70 or 75 per cent of the material that you feed on at 
your licker-in. That, of course, makes this quite different 
from the regular flat card. We do not recommend the use 
of this card on either fine deniers or short staples. It ts an 
ideal card for rayon blends, whether you blend viscose and 
acetate or viscose and wool or anything of that kind. The 
deniers should be at least 3.0. That is, 1.5 denier or finer 
does not work so well on this type of machine. But in the 
field of blends and fancy materials we feel that this card 
does offer you advantages which are not obtained on the 
regular flat card. 

Staple length is not so important. That ts, it will run 
1.5 to 3.0 inches or longer. It is the coarseness or fineness 
of the fiber that limits it. It will take anything that will 
hold together in your web. Of course, if you have too 
coarse a denier you have trouble with it at the doff, and you 
have to watch that point 

As for the drawing, we offer bi-coil drawing especially 
for cotton. That has advantages, we feel. It works at a 
lower draft, and we feel that with lower draft you get 
maybe a little better control of the fiber than with high 
draft. You sacrifice some of the doubling; that is true; but 
we feel that if the card sliver is kept up to a high quality 
that is not so important. There ts a saving in floor space, as 
the production of the machine is quite high—almost two 
times the normal set-up, and a saving in cans, especially 
back of your roving. Those are all factors that should be 
considered. 

Our roving frame remains quite the same as it has been 
since before the war. There is very little change in that 
set-up; and spinning, of course, ts practically the same also. 

So that limits our new machines, as you might say, or 
new developments to very narrow fields. It does not mean 
that we are not thinking about new things. We are consid. 
ering the whole process all the way through, but at the 
moment there is nothing radically new with which I could 
stir your hopes. 

| have here a few figures on some tests we have made 
which I thought might be of interest to you. We hear a 
lot about break draft. Why do we use break draft, and how 
much should we use, and so forth? We have done a little 
work here, and | will give you a rough idea of what our 
results have been. Maybe you will agree; maybe you will 
not. I am just presenting these things as I found them. 

To begin with, I do not think the term “break draft’ 1s 
properly used. When you speak of break draft you mean an 
actual pulling apart or breaking the draft. In this work we 
have done we find that you get the most benefit if you pul! 
that tight enough so you get the maximum control in you: 
strand before you get the actual break. That depends upos 


a number of conditions, It depends upon, first, the length’ 


of the cotton; second, the amount of twist in your roving 
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and, third, on the setting or the distance between your back 
and your second roll. They all influence the way in which 
the break draft roller works 

We did some work on break draft and made some expert- 
ments, and from them my conclusion is that no break draft 
is quite detrimental. The results, to me, indicate that you 
need to be sure to use enough break draft. If you use a 
little too much you are not suffering as much as if you get 
no break draft. The cotton we used was about one inch or 
|,1. inches, and we used normal settings of 14% inches and 
|> 


In another series of experiments we ploited break drafts 


inches on the rolls 
again. We set the rolls at different distances, starting with 


134, inches and going to two inches, 244 and 21/4 inches 


In other words, with close setting——1*, inches—-we get a 
rather flat production curve, showing that for a given space 
and close setting the amount of break draft was not too 
critical, provided you get beyond this hump point. They all 
dropped off rapidly here down to the no break-draft point. 
But unless you got to that point it did not make much dif- 
ference if you did overdraft a little bit, provided your rolls 
were set closely. As you widen the rolls you notice these 
curves begin to take on a sharper peak. That indicates that 
with the wide setting the amount of break draft becomes 
more critical. In other words, as soon as you reach your 
point of maximum benefit and pass beyond that you are 
beginning to get into trouble, and you get into trouble very 


quickly. The wider you make your setting the more critical 


that becomes. With a wider setting you can run a little 
higher break draft. But be careful that you do not overdraft 
or underdraft, because if you do you get down on these 
points in a hurry; and that means you are sacrificing some 
of the value of the stock that you are running. 

All of this indicates that we should have no fixed setting 
or that we should have no fixed break draft, to get the most 
out of our stock. For years we made our frames that way; 
we had a fixed back-roll setting and had a fixed draft. You 
see that we were not far from wrong, and we did not sacri- 
fice much in the value of the stock. So far as running was 
concerned, one did not sacrifice too much. But if you had 
adjusted roller stands and could adjust it to your particular 
cotton, whether carded or combed, you could adjust it and 
get the most out of your stock. It ts true that it ts an awful 
job to adjust rolls all the time, but if anybody is on a steady 
run I think it would pay him to look into that and see what 
he can do. It is true many machines do not have adjustable 
back sections, but it does have possibilities as to value. 

In the short time that ts left me we will talk just a little 
about fibers. I believe some of you are interested in rayon 
and rayon blends; and I think you will always be, because 
they have very definite uses and fit into certain types of 
materials. I do not feel, as the German manufacturer does, 
that rayon is going to pass out of the picture. I think it will 
always be used. Another thing; rayon is an ideal fiber if you 
want to study the effects of fineness and length or any of 


the qualities we have been trying to study in cotton. In rayon 


IN ATTENDANCE AT THE RECENT S.T. A. ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Members of the Southern Textile Association are shown at the 
TOP RIGHT: The 8S. T. A. 


prier te the 


ror LEFT: 
morning session. 
wathers for a 


members division 


LOWER 


associate 


brief meeting vseneral convention. 


LEFT: Former S. T. A. President Joe C. Cobb. Immediate Past President 
M. Weldon Rogers. Current Vice-President John M. Caughman and Seere- 
taryv-treasurer James T. MeAden: CENTER: Vircil FE. MebDewell, now 


chairman of the beard of gevernors of the Southern Textile Association. 


LOWER RIGHT: The speakers 
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table at the luncheon session, left to right, 


Herman A. Dickert. director of the A. 
School of Technology: Elliet B. Grover, acting dean, North Carelina State 
scheel of textiles: Dr. Hugh M. Brown. dean. 
school of textiles; W. M. MeLaurine, the principal luncheon 
B. M. Bewen, current 5. T. A. president; John M. Caughman, 
viee-president; John C. Turner, chairman of the associate 
sion; and Marshall Dilling, executive seeretary 
Association. 


French Textile School, 


College 
speaker ; 
association 
members divi- 
ef the Seuthern Textile 
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you get a fine staple, uniformly fine, and you can have it 


cut to any length you want. So it is very useful in studying 
some of the elementary processes, and we have used it a great 
deal in that way. 

We made some studies in denier—in other words, on the 
effect of fineness. If you consider the average denier to be 
1.5, which is the most common, and call that 100 per cent, 


the others, based on that, ran something in this order 


EFFECT OF FINENESS 


75 denier 140 per cent 


( standard ) 100 
SO 
75 


You will see that the finer the denier the more you get 
out of your material. That, I think, is something that we 
should naturally expect. The more fibers you can get in a 
certain cross-section the more strength and the more value 
you are going to get out of that material. Some work has 


been done on .75 denier, which is I think about as fine as 
the rayon people have made. That was 40 per cent stronger 
than the same yarn made with 1.5 denier. The only differ- 
ence was the fineness; 1.0 denier was 30 per cent stronger. 
When you go to coarser deniers you lost strength 

The meaning of this can be translated directly to cotton. 
There also, of course, you get this quality of length; the 
finer staple cotton is generally longer cotton. You get two 
factors there—improvement due to fineness and improve 
ment due to length. This rayon was all cut to the same 
length; I think it was 17% inches. It was all 17% inches, and 
it was spun into 30s yarn. 

Based on a return, if these fibers were broken in the flat- 
bundle test the ultimate break of the yarn ran something in 
this order: 1.0 denier, 17 inches, broke at about 85 per 
cent of the comparative figure, based on the fiber breakage 
straight. In other words, taking the ultimate of what you 
could expect from the fiber, these breaks in here were about 
85 per cent of your total. With the 1.5 deniet this begins 
to drop, and you get from 60 to 65 per cent. 

In working with cotton, if it is carded or if it is combed 
makes a difference, and apparently that is due to the fact 
that here you have a more uniform distribution of fiber 
length. You get about 30 per cent and maybe 40 per cent 
of the return of your fiber strength. In other words, due to 
the fact that your rayon is all of about the same length, you 
get a higher return in ultimate strength than you do in cot 
ton, where you have a variation in length. 

Another thing ts blending. We hear a lot about blending, 
and we all want to get as good blending as we can, espe- 
cially if the stock 1s dyed, because unevenness shows up in 
your materials. There are some facts about drafting that 
might appear misleading. You would think with more 
drawing the better effect you would get. But after you get 
it into roving form every time you tear it apart you get a 
selection again. Suppose you have some viscose and acetate. 
You will find the less you can handle that the better your 
blend will be when you finish. In other words, you can take 
the drawing sliver, put it through a one-process roving 
frame, and spin it; and you will find you have a better blend 
if you cross-dye it to see the distribution of the fiber or 
inspect it under an ultraviolet light; you will find you get 
better blending than if you process three times. The reason 


Ts this. ‘You will find as your draft varies the higher it is 


ihe more noticeable the effect becomes. The coarse fiber 
tends to spread to the outside, and the fine fiber will go 
down to the center. If you draw that once you have some 
separation. If you repeat it that separation will keep on in 
the same order, and every time you draw you will get more 
of the fine hlament on the inside and more of the coarse on 
the outside, and you will end with a yarn which is not as 
good for blend characteristic as this single process roving 
happened to be. I think that has been definitely proved not 
only in the laboratory but tn actual mill tests. Folks wonder 
why it 1s so, but it is, and I believe it is due to this separa- 
tion factor. If you do that all in one operation, One-process 
roving, you have less separation in your ultimate fabric than 
if you draw a number of times 

Then, on blending your fiber, I believe the roller card 
does a better job of blending than the flat card. For running 
blends I believe the roller card has a very definite field. 
With that and one process drawing you will produc e¢ a good 
yarn. The best blending takes place right at the card. If 
you keep on doubling you will lose it. 

Going back to this break draft question, there was one 
point I forgot to mention. In spinning a fine yarn you will 
find that in curve of strength, if you build up your twist, 
the rise 1s slow up to the point of maximum twist, and from 
there the drop-off becomes more rapid; in other words, 
showing that fine yarn is more sensitive to overtwisting 
than to undertwisting. With medium yarn you find that 
curve tends to flatten out. In other words, it is less sensitive. 
With coarse yarn you get a different characteristic. The 
cOarse yarn 1s sensitive to undertwisting and not so much to 
Overtwist Ing. 

You can carry that right down to the roving. If you make 
up roving in different twist multiples, 1.0, 1.2,.etc., and 
you break these rovings, if you undertwist that a little bit 
the strength drops off in a hurry. It runs something like 
this: 

TWiIst IN ROVING 
1.0 twist multiple ......... 


LOO 


In other words, a difference of two points in your twist 
multiple means a drop in your strength from 100 to 16. It 
is quite important, in considering this matter of break fac- 
tor; to be sure that you have the right twist in your roving. 
Be sure to have enough twist, because a slight amount of 
undertwist means you lose control of that roving. 


The Role of a Technical Staff 
in Textile Plant Operations 


By G. H. DUNLAP, Research Supervisor 
N. C. State College School of Textiles 


URING the war that recently ended, you manufactured 
goods in an unprecedented volume for military and 
civilian uses. To say that you accomplished one of the 
finest jobs of processing in the history of our industry is 
only proof that you are equipped with the ability. You 
are due additional praise, in that you performed this record 
with unskilled labor and in many cases without the assist- 
ance of your former technical personnel. 
In manufacturing the materials for the armed forces you 
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This winning combination, designed to pro- suring lowered costs and increased profits. 
vide the ultimate in efficiency, space-saving Our engineers are eager to help solve 
and ease of maintenance, will keep your your drive problems, too. Why not write us 


twisters running at peak production, in- today, to send one of them for consultation? 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Distributors 
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were forced to meet rigid specifications that were demanded 
by the Army and Navy. Many of you felt that the require- 
ments were excessively high and sometimes unnecessary, 
simply because you had never operated under forced con- 
ditions for quality. Now that you are in the midst of re- 
conversion from military fabrics to civilian goods, are you 
making plans to be as rigid in establishing your manufac- 
turing specifications for consumer materials as you were 
with military materials? Just because civilian goods are in 
demand as never before in our life span, are you going to 
relax the imposed manufacturing methods? The average 
civilian is becoming better educated in the art of purchas- 
ing quality fabrics and will, no doubt, remember the in- 
ferior materials purchased during the present days. You 
are confronted with a test that will determine whether you 
survive the days ahead. Now is the time to put a stamp 
of quality on your merchandise and strive to improve it. 
To state it bluntly, you must produce better cotton ma- 
terials at a lower cost to avoid displacement in the light of 
scientific changes that are taking place in this modern In- 
dustrial Revolution. 


The annual consumption of cotton fiber 1s on the decline, 
while the consumption of synthetics ts steadily increasing. 
Furthermore, millions of dollars are being spent annually 
to improve the methods of processing and the quality of the 
various synthetics, while cotton manufacturers have been 
hesitant to spend a few thousands. 


You are, no doubt, familiar with the manufacture of 
cotton fabrics that are produced without drawing, roving, 
spinning, or weaving. This fabric processes great wet 
strength and enormous absorbent qualities. It is admitted 
that it has limitations, but you must agree that research on 
this material will not terminate in its present stage and 


further improvements and uses will be developed. 


Foreign Competition 


Another problem that is becoming a source of competi- 
tion, men, is the growth of the textile industry in South 
America. They are placing orders, in unlimited quantities, 
for textile machinery that is manufactured in this country. 
A recent news item stated that an American firm had fe- 
ceived a $25,000,000 order for textile equipment from 
a South American company. Our country, with the highest 
standard of living of any nation in the world, cannot com- 
pete in an open market with products manufactured under 
sub-standard conditions. With such conditions put on an 
equal basis there would be little to worry us, because the 
American people, with their technical ability and mass- 
production techniques, can out-produce any other country 
in the world. 


British manufacturers have returned home from a tour 
of our textile industry and have reported to their industry 
that England must adopt automatic equipment to save her 
markets. England realizes that she is faced with losing 
her textile export markets in all parts of the world and for 
that reason has practically adopted a forced labor program 
for the textile industry. From Sept. 1 to Oct. 17, 1945, 
i800 workers with no previous experience entered the 
cotton mills. In days past, you had some of the export 
trade that Great Britian is now fighting to hold, but you 
lost these markets because of the low quality of material 
you produced, Except for certain restrictions, you are in a 


position to establish the greatest textile market the United 
States has ever known, but I assure you that it cannot be 
done with inferior goods. 

The best solution to these difficulties is to seek and de- 
mand a technical staff to study and analyze the product from 
every machine in your plant with the sole objective of 
making every unit operate more efhciently and more econo- 
mically. I am convinced you can produce a better material 
at a lower cost if provided with the proper tools to attack 
the factors involved. 

It is not day dreaming to state that much of your equip- 
ment used to manufacture specific items can become ob- 
solete or even idle with the advent of some proposed manu- 
facturing processes. You and all others engaged in the 
cotton manufacturing business should be greatly concerned 
and respond with a realistic attitude. If you will only 
utilize the technical ability and information in such a man- 
ner that you are never satisfied with the present efficiency, 
or quality of material, you are certain to show improvement. 


Quality Control. ls Necessary 


For many generations the textile industry has depended 
on human judgment or better still “rule-of-the-thumb 
methods” to control the manufacturing operations. Human 
judgment is a variable element and seldom produces exact- 
ly the same results twice in succession. However, the mill 
that depends on the “rule-of-the-thumb” is doomed in a 
competitive market. A mill may have the latest type of 
machinery, may have the best of raw material, and may 
have the most competent labor, but if it lacks a staff to con- 
duct the scientific quality control it is failing to make the 
most of its opportunities. 

In recent. conversation with an executive of a Swedish 
cotton mill employing 2,700 gmployees, I was informed 
that the plant maintained a staff of 35 graduate engineers 
to handle all technical problems. This group of engineers 
did not hold titles of second-hands, overseers, or superin- 
tendents but merely comprised the technical staff to control 
quality, machine improvement, and efhciency. This execu- 
tive was told that our manufacturers should be on a tour 
of their plants, acquainting themselves with Swedish 
methods, rather than their visiting us. 

We must devise new and better principles of manufac- 
turing our goods and discard many of our traditional ideas 
in order to survive. This ‘does not suggest that your present 
machines must be discarded; it means that you must adopt 
higher standards of production. It is going te require plan- 
ning, plans that will be altered time and again, in order 
to remain progressive. Your post-war plans call for the 
installation of new machinery which, without question, 
will increase your efficiency and lower your operating cost. 
But, if no more effort is exerted to seek the full limits of 
the new machinery than was given to the old conventional 
equipment over the long period of its use, then you have 
gained little. Here is where a technical staff fits into the 
picture and will be most helpful in establishing standards 
and reducing operating costs that will benefit the entire 
organization. Other competitive industries have adopted 
this system, and I say without restraint that some are more 
familiar with the limitations of cotton processing and the 
utilization of cotton products than you are. You do not 
have to recall many years when (Continued an Page 40) 
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_AY will our personal attention 


WATSON DESMOND 


118% W.4TH ST. CHARLOTTE, 
P.O. Box 1954 Phone 3-7503 
Representatives 
WALTER F. DABOLL JOHN W. LITTLEFIELD 
703 Jefferson Standard Bldg. 801 Woodside Bldg. 
P. O. Box 701—Phone 3-3012 P. O. Box 779—Phone 105 
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A Wlodeé \hread Yarn Mill 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


FYNHE old Nims Mill of Mt. Holly, N. C., had its origin 

| in. 1891 at the big bend of Dutchman's Creek about a 
mile north of town as a plant completely driven by water 
power. Now a subsidiary of American Yarn. and Process- 
ing Co., it is known as American Yarns, Inc. 

Although a modern plant for the manufacture of in- 
dustrial thread yarns, manufacturing operations are housed 
in a building partially erected a little more than half a 
century ago. Changes which have been effected in the 
physical property are indicative of what can be done in a 
modernization program directed toward the meeting of in- 
creased competition. 

It was on May 1, 1891, that Mr. Charles Egbert Hutchi- 
son .called together a few interested friends to organize 
and build a cotton mill, and on June 6, 1891, an organiza- 
tion was perfected and stock was subscribed to build a mill 
at the Nims Shoals on Dutchman's Creek. This organiza- 
tion was called Nims Mfg. Co., and the following directors 
were elected: W. D. Rankin, E. A. Rankin, R. K. Daven- 
port, Luther Nims, John O. Rankin, J. Alonzo Abernethy, 
M. R. Dewstoe, Charles Egbert Hutchison. Mr. Dewstoe 
was was named president and Mr. Hutchison was elected 
secretary and treasurer and the executive-manager of the 
business. 


A one and one-half story brick building and a storehouse, 


Showing the entrance switches (through the openings) for the bus-duct 
system mounted on the wall adjacent te the pewer transformers; the 
main 600 ampere run coming directly overhead, with the 400 ampere 
run in the other room, in the background. Note the plug-in units 
mounted on the side of the bus-duct with circuits extending to various 
motors. 
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and some dozen or more residences for operatives were 
erected. From time to time through the years the mill build- 
ing and village were enlarged, and additional machinery 
for spinning carded yarns and for the production of seine 
twine and cable and hawser cords was installed 

In 1920, this mill, with others under Mr. Hutchison’s 
management, was consolidated into one corporation, known 


Left to right: James T. Meador, author of the accompanying article as 
well as electrical engineer on the modernization job at American Yarns, 
Inc.; C. C. Hope, general superintendent of the Nims and Woodlawn 
Plants of American Yarn and Processing Co.; and C. O. Morgan, super- 
intendent of the Nims Plant. 


as the American Yarn and Processing Co., but some ten 
years later this particular plant was closed, the machinery 
disposed of, and the mill building and warehouses used 
as storage warchouse space for the expanding business. 
In 1944, under the management of R. S. Dickson, presi- 
dent, and at the request of the government, new machinery 
was purchased, the buildings renovated and modernized. 
Before the machinery could be erected the end of the war 
came, but the reconversion of the plant continued; it is 
now in operation. This installation consists of a new picker 
room equipped with modern machinery, part of which is 
the latest cleaning machinery, set up to run on Egyptian 
cotton. The card room was re-floored and new Saco-Lowell 
cards and combers installed. Whitin drawing and fly 
frames comprise the roving process equipment. An Ab- 
ington vacuum stripping system for the cards was purchased 
and is ready to be installed. In the spinning room and the 
remainder of the second floor new Saco-Lowell spinning 
frames and new H & B twisters, with Foster winders and 
Whitin reels comprise the equipment. A new boiler house 
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Point by point, check the general-purpose _ 
lubricant you are now using in your ma- | 
chines. It may be doing a perfectly good 
job of lubricating. But is it easily washed 
out in the finishing process? If it isn't, then 

_ you must either change the lubricant to 
suit the fiber being worked or take a 
chance on having high stain losses in the 
finished goods. 

This isn’t necessary when you use Shell 
Textilis Oil 34K. For in addition to its finer 
lubricating qualities, it also washes out in 
the finishing process, regardless of fiber 
being worked. 

Shell Textilis Oil 34K is but one of a com- 
plete line of lubricants designed specifically 
for each type of textile machine lubrication. 
Many textile manufacturers have found it 
worth their while to talk to one of our Shell 
Lubrication Specialists about their textile 
lubrication problems. Why don’t you? 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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with new boiler was erected to furnish steam for a modern 
heating plant. 


The mill is lighted with fluorescent lights and all main 
wiring is carried in bus-ducts (see illustration), the 


ote 


Shewing the main 600 ampere run of bus-duct down the mill, with 
branches going off to the left to various distribution centers. Note plag- 
in units on side of bus-duct. 


modern way to encase high capacity conductors. The inside 
color scheme is in colors so arranged to eliminate all glare 
and accident hazards. All platforms are of reinforced con- 
crete between mill and waste house and warehouse. 

This plant is laid out to produce combed thread yarns, 
8s to 26s, any ply. There has been no effort spared to make 
this a model for a modern thread mill, as may be seen by 
the accompanying photographs, and after many baffling 
delays in obtaining material and equipment, it. was fully 
modernized and in production by July of last year. 

When the plans were being formulated for remodeling 
the mill, the Southern Electric Service Co. of Charlotte 
was called upon for the electrical engineering and electrical 
construction for both power and lighting. This involved 
improved equipment from a three-fold standpoint of cost, 
service, and maintenance. Therefore, it was determined 
that the electric power would be 550-volt, three-phase, 60 
cycle, which Duke Power Co. agreed to furnish by trans- 
formation from a 44,000-volt supply line fed directly from 


View along the motor alley in spinning room showing the power wiring 
coming up through the floor from the bus-duct just under the beams 
clow. 
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their Mt. Holly central station, with enough capacity for 
a load of 1,000 horsepower in the mill. 

For the distribution of electric power in the mill these 
two different types of electrical systems were considered 
on the basis of both cost and future capacities: (1) con- 
duit system with central switchboard; and (2) bus-duct 
system without switchboard. 

The conduit system has a service feeder from the outside 
wall nearest the power transformers to the switchboard 
room, of two three-inch conduit lines of three cables (500,- 
000 circular mils each), a distance of approximately 100 
feet. The switchboard was contemplated as being of the 
‘tree standing’ type where all the switches, fuses, etc., are 
totally enclosed on all sides with a steel case or box, leaving 
the switch handles only exposed. This was given first place 
in our considerations because of the long and very satis- 
factory record of trouble-free service in cotton mill opera- 
tion where the accumulation of lint is prevalent. From here 
the branch circuits were considered to be of the 100 ampere 
rating, consisting of 11/5-inch conduit with three No. 1 
Type R Cables (varnished cambric cables were not avail- 
able at the time), which, ‘according to the National Elec- 


Showing the picker room power contro! panel and the method of taking 
eff from the bus-duct with the feeder from the plug-in unit. 


trical Code, permitted tap-off circuits to the various motors, 
etc., of one-inch conduit and three No. 8 Type R wires. 

The bus-duct system, with service entrance directly on 
the inside of the mill wall adjacent to the power trans- 
formers, eliminates the necessity of any switchboard at all. 
This was divided at the entrance so that one branch of 600 
ampere capacity duct ran directly through the length of 
main section of the mill, then branched out through the 
wall to the picker room. The other branch of 400 ampere 
capacity ran through the length of the other section of the 
mill in a straight line. Both branches were mounted im- 
mediately under the beams of the ceiling of the first floor 
by means of coach rods and brackets, which permitted cir- 
cuits to be run from the “plug-in” adapter switches across 
the ceiling and down to any motor needing connections, 
also circuits could be extended from these adapter switches 
upward, through the floor to any machine on the second 
floor with no overhead wiring necessary. 

By comparison, the bus-duct system showed a slightly 
lower installed cost, and an infinitely wider range of flexi- 
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bility and future capacity than the conduit system. So, upon 
this basis, the bus-duct system was approved, and the Square 
The accompanying photographs 
show, in a general way, the manner in which the bus-duct 
is installed, with the branch circuits extending out from the 
“plug-ins”, which can be seen as being mounted on the 
sides of the bus-duct at various locations. 


? product was chosen. 


Readers who might be further interested in this type 
system are invited to send inquiries to this magazine, stat- 
ing their problems, etc., and the writer will be glad to try 
to be of some service to you. 


Lanier Heads New Textile Concern 


George H. Lanier, Jr., has been named president of 
Lanier Textile Co., newly organized distributor of cotton 
yarns, with headquarters in New York City. The company 

will merchandise the products of the Wehadkee Yarn Mills 
of Rock Mills, Ala., Chinabee Mills of Talladega, Alla., 
Mallison Braided Cord Co. of Athens, Ala., and other mills. 
A native of West Point, Ga., Mr. Lanier is a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University and, prior to his new 
position, he was director of the cotton and synthetic textile 
division of the War Labor Board. He also is vice-president 
of Joseph B. Warne, Inc., of New York. He has been 
associated with the textile industry for about 17 years. 

Robert P. Avary, formerly of West Point, has been 
named the Philadelphia representative of the Lanier com- 
pany. He was with the Wehadkee Yarns Mills before enter- 
ing the Army, from which he was recently discharged. 


Burkart-Schier Builds New Warehouse 


Erection of a new warehouse and enlargement of its test- 
ing, research and production laboratory in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are under way by Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. The 
new warehouse for storage of chemicals will contain 15,000 
square feet of floor space and will be in close proximity to 
other company buildings. 


Report Boosts Cotton Tire Cord 


The Pace Cotton Committee of Congress has informed 
the National Cotton Council that “recent government tire 
tests do not substantiate magazine and newspaper advertise- 
ments claiming that rayon cord is superior to cotton cord in 
all types of tires.” The committee, which is studying cotton 
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industry problems under the chairmanship of Rep. Stephen 
Pace of Georgia, reported that cotton cord in passenger cat 
tires withstood all tests applied to it and was in good con- 
dition after 68,000 miles of high-speed driving. 

In addition, the tests are reported to show that a much 
improved cotton cord can be produced by the use of certain 


varieties of cotton. Conducted by the Rubber Reserve Co. 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, the tests 
included comparisons made on light trucks of standard 
cotton cord, rayon cord, and cotton cord made from im- 
proved varieties of cotton. They were made at San Antonio, 
Tex., on the Federal Government's tire test fleet. 

Passenger car tests were discontinued, the Pace Commit- 
tee said, after cotton cord tires driven at 60 miles an hour 
had outworn their original treads and a recap tread, and 
were still in condition good enough for another recapping. 
The committee said a group of rayon tires driven in a truck 
test gave 16 per cent more mileage than the improved cot- 
ton cord tires, but this was attributed to the type of tire 
construction rather than to any fiber quality since no fabric 
failures occurred in either group. 


For the third consecutive year, the highest award in the 
National Victory Garden Institute competition has been 
awarded to the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc. of Passaic, N. J., ‘in recognition of 
its distinguished record in the encouraging of victory gar- 


dens and more food preservation.’ Four hundred gardens 


were worked by Manhattan’s employees on the ten and a 
half acre project. 
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Here Is the Issue 


The efforts of President Truman's fact-finding commis- 
sion to use the earnings of General Motors as the basis for 
deciding whether or not certain wage advances should be 
given to employees, while apparently an imnocent move- 
ment, really means that if generally adopted there will be 
an end to free competition and that all manufacturing and 
business enterprises will become socialized and regimented. 

The statement of General Motors in resisting this effort 
towards socialization is so important that we feel justified 
in using editorial space to call attention to it. The statement 
was as follows: 

General Motors has faced what it believes is a highly critical 
issue. It has made its decision. It is important that the public 
understand the issue. The issue at stake transcends the interests of 
General Motors. There is involved ‘something far more consequen- 


tial—a most vital principle 


A Milne in ibe ih the pa i, £0 / na ui d 
as a tom pe filive Oy is the de fermiination of ibe ¢ nttal 
economi jas lors, is costs, prices, propfils, #Pon WITHA 
bu J a na 4 de De nd. ; ade p ly ally ) 
some Zovernmen fal agency inste ad of by the management ippoint. d 
by the owners OF ibe bu ryness tor th di purpo Ci 


America is at the crossroads! It must preserve the treedom of 
each unit of American business to determine its own destinies. Or 
it must transfer to some governmental bureaucracy or agency, or to 
a union, the responsibility of management that has been the very 
keystone of American business. Shall this responsibility be surren- 
dered? That is the decision the American people face. America 
must choose! 

General Motor: bas made sis choice lt retuses to ul cribe 
what it believes will ultimately become, through the proce 
evolution, the death of the American system of competitive enter 
prise. It will not participate voluntarily in what stands out crystal- 


clear al the ena oO} the roaa regimented economy bi this hat 


the American peopie wanl, MaRe Choice 
their accredited represenialives in Coneress Gene ral Motors de- 
clines for itself to take such a great responsibility 


It may be said that this is an exaggeration. It is not! AIl busi- 
ness questions are interrelated. Costs, prices, wages, profits, sched- 
ules, investments must be the responsibility of management. Politi- 
cal determination of such relationships means regimentation. 
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The idea of ability to pay, whatever its validity may be, is not 
applicable to an individual business within an industry as a basis 
tor raising its wages beyond the going rate 

Consider the implications of such a principle. Who would risk 
money to develop or expand a business under such circumstances? 
Where would be the incentive to do a more efficient job? Would 
it be intelligent to destroy the incentive for efficiency? Would it 
not be more intelligent to subscribe to the principle that no one 
should be “FORCED” to pay more than the going rate? Should 
General Motors, assuming it is more efficient, be required to pay 
more for materials, for transportation, for services or for wages 
than its competition? And how much "MORE" determined by a 
political governmental agency. 

Do you subscribe to the belief that you should pay for what you 
buy OFT YOR HSE ON {he hast OT your financial resources? 
lt 1s clear that this is the principle involved 

The President of the United States has appointed a fact-finding 
board to inquire into the circumstances involved in the demands of 
the U.A.W.-C.1.O. upon General Motors and to make recommen- 
dations related thereto. General Motors stood ready to supply the 
board with all necessary data regarding wage rates, employees 
earnings, hours of employment, and all other relevant information 
regarding wages and employment. However, the board has ruled 
that General Motors’ ability to pay will be considered as a factor 
in determining an increase in wages. This would require an ap- 
praisal Of costs, prices, prospective volume of business, investment 
factors, expenses and the entire forward operating program of the 
business. Thus the board would assume the most vital functions of 
management, 

General Motors is not contending that it has or has not the 
ability to pay. I always bas paid liberal wages. It bas atte mpted 
thr uel pr tracted colle clive bargaining sessions to dete rmine what 
is fair and equitable today. It has made a fair and liberal offer to 
the union 

Notwithstanding the importance of re-establishing employment 
and resuming production at the earliest possible moment, the above 
reasons have made it impossible for General Motors to participate 
in the proceedings of the board under the procedures as now estab- 
lished, and it has therefore withdrawn from the hearings. It takes 
that position with great regret. But it does so in the sincere belied 
that this action is in the long-term interests of employees, consum- 


ers, investors, and of the public as well—and of higher standards 
for all. 


Training In Garment Manufacturing 


Under the influence and with the financial assistance of 
the North Carolina Textile Foundation, there has re« ently 
been established in the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College a knitting department which will be well 
staffed and fully equipped. 

Very liberal donations of equipment by manufacturers of 
knitting machinery have insured that the latest models of 
almost every type of knitting machinery will be available to 
students and the support of the North Carolina Textile 
Foundation has assured that the teaching staff will be second 
to none. 

Students taking a four-year course in the school of textiles 
will take regular textile studies including the manufacture 
of knitting yarns, but in the last two years will devote their 
time to knitting and research in knitted fabrics rather than 
to designing and weaving fabrics. 

For many years knitting mills have had to train their own 
managers and operating executives but now there is a place 
where a knitter can send his son or some other young man 
to be especially trained for the operation of a knitting mill. 

There will not be many years before most of the knitting 
mills of the South will have specially trained men in their 
Organizations and we believe that the industry will benefit 
from their acquisition. 
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Recently there has come a suggestion that a department 
of garment manufacturing also be added to the school of 
textiles at North Carolina State College so that young men 
taking a four-year t¢ xtile course may specialize in garment 
manufacturing and be prepared to enter the industry as a 
life business. 

A garment manufacturer should know how to design and 
sew garments but he should also know how cloths are made 
and the wearing and other qualities of many types of fabrics. 

This is especially important in this day when many fabrics 
made of synthetic yarn or blends of cotton and wools, with 
many types of rayon, are being placed upon the market and 
hundreds of new fabrics will soon be developed. 

Dr. Frederick Peirce, who recently came from the Shirley 
Institute in England to become head of the research depart- 
ment of the School of Textiles at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, has done considerable research in the field of garment 
manufacturing, especially in the strength of seams, and we 
believe that much more such research should be done. 

If the garment manufacturing department is established, 
a young man taking a four-year textile course could special- 
ize in garment designing and manufacturing which would 
include research in garment fabrics, seams, etc. 

The garment manufacturing industry ts one of the largest 
consumers of textile fabrics and yarns and we believe that 
many mills, no matter whether they make cotton gray goods, 
rayon or specialty fabrics or thread yarns, would be benefited 
if there was a constant flow into the garment or cutting 
industry of young textile school graduates who had ma- 
jored in garment manuacturing. 

The addition of the garment manufacturing department 
will, of course, make it necessary for the school of textiles 
to add to its faculty some man experienced in garment man- 
ulacturing. 

This editorial is a feeler and is designed to discover 
whether or not the textile industry feels that the garment 
manufacturing industry is closely enough afhliated to justify 
being attached to a school of textiles. 


His University Training 


William Joyce, notorious “Lord Haw Haw’ of the Ger- 
man air waves, has gone to a traitors death on the gal- 
lows of Wadsworth Prison in London, England. The 
notice of his execution said “Joyce, who came to England 
trom America at the age of 15, became a follower of Sir 
Oswald Mosley while a student at London University. 


At London University there apparently were several pro- 
tessors or instructors interested in promoting fascism and 
they must have been able to influence the immature William 
Joyce, just as at the University of North Carolina, a small 
group believing in socialism and communism finds certain 
students whose minds can be influenced towards accepting 
their theories. 

Leaving London University, a believer in facism, Wil- 
liam Joyce engaged in facists street fights and then when 
Germany entered the war went to Berlin to become a 
radio propagandist for Hitler. 


These professors and instructors who prey upon the 
immaturity of young men who enter their classrooms are 
employed by branches of the very governments which they 
seek to destroy and when any effort is made to dislodge 
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them they prate about “academic freedom" and ‘freedom 
of speec h.”’ 

Under their influence many speakers are brought to ad- 
dress student forums and they loudly proclaim that stu- 
dents are given both sides of every question. 

Immediately following a radical speaker, the professors 
and instructors amplify and commend statements which 
are in accord with their theories, whereas following addresses 
by conservative speakers, they point out alleged weaknesses 
in their arguments and nullify the influence of their state- 
ments. Students naturally have confidence in the statements 
of their professors and instructors and are easily influenced 
when such teachers make. favorable or unfavorable com- 
ments upon ideas advanced by speakers. 

Very few students who leave college as confirmed com- 
munist or confirmed facists, had any such views when they 
entered the institution. 

“Lord Haw Haw,” while at London University came 
under the influence of professors and instructors who were 
fascists and became such an enthusiastic believer in fascism 
that he turned traitor to his country. 

Most college students are at impressible ages and it is 
comparatively easy to make them assume the roll of crusad- 
ers and to feel that they have a special assignment to save 
the world. 

Fortunately most of them shed such ideas as they be- 
come more mature and get away from the professors who 
influenced them, but there are some like “Lord Haw Haw’”’ 
who never fully recover and who carry their ideas into 
private life. 


Barkin’s Misrepresentation 


From a brief prepared by Solomon Barkin, C. I. O. direc- 
tor of research, in advocacy of the proposed 65-cent mini- 
mum wage legislation, we quote the following: 

One of the companies, the Gaftney Mfg. Co., refused to maintain 
the terms established by the U. S. Army when it was operating the 
mills. This brazen challenge to War Labor Board directives dem- 
onstrates the contempt for the public interest, which characterizes 
so many of these manufacturers. 

There was no dispute at the Gaftney (S.C.) Mfg. Co. over 
either wages, working conditions or hours or anything which 
would add to the happiness or welfare of the employees. 

The entire dispute related to collection of dues by the 
labor racketeers and to the discharge of employees who 
refuse to pay tribute to them. 

The Gaffney Mfg. Co. repeatedly expressed itself as 
having no objection to employing members of the C. I. O. 
or to their paying dues to that organization. 

They have refused to act as a collection agency for the 
C. I. O. or to agree to refuse to employ citizens of South 
Carolina who do not wish to join the C. |. O. or elect to 
leave that organization. 

The C. I. O. would profit financially if it could force the 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. to accede to its demands but the em- 
ployees of the mill would not benefit in the slightest degree. 

It is our opinion that the Gaffney Mfg. Co. will stand 
firm in the position which it has taken and if the union 
employees of the mills wish to do without wages for weeks 
or months or possibly years in order to help the labor rack- 
eteers force the company to collect union dues for them, 
they are saps of the first water. 
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Fort, N. ¢ 
hnishing plant of Clearwater Mtg. Co. has been awarded 
to Potter & Shackelford Co. of Greenville. S. C.. with 
building scheduled to begin soon. The building will be 


Contract for the construction of the 


100 by 750 feet in area and one story high, 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. ¢ 
chase of controlling interest in Mills Nos. 1 and 2 of Phenix 


Negotiations for the pur- 


Mills, Inc., here have been completed by Burlington Mills 
Corp. of Greensboro, N. C. The mills, which are produc- 
ing cotton yarn and cotton and mixed fabrics, will con- 
tinue to operate under present management. Phenix Mill 
No. 1 turns out print cloth and has 48 cards, 388 broad 
looms and 18,532 ring spindles, and the No. 2 Mill turns 
out 60 to 80 single and ply combed yarn for knitting and 
weaving. Machinery installed consists of ten combers, 30 
cards, 10,040 ring and 5,020 twister spindles. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
double production at Louisville Textiles, Inc., through 


Arrangements are being made to 


installation of additional equipment and employment of 
more operatives. During the past few months some $20,- 
000 has been spent on improvements to the plant, and a 
large amount of new processing machinery is now on order. 
At present the company uses staple rayon yarns in manu- 
facturing upholstery fabrics, but is making plans to use 
nylon in some items. 


UNION, S. C.—Controlling interest in Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., cotton textile manufacturer, has been purchased 
by United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., of New York 
City. The company consists of Fairmont Mills in Spartan- 
burg County, Union-Buffalo Mills at Union and Buffalo, 
S. C., Nuckasee Mfg. Co. of Greenville, S. C., Union 
Power Co. and the Union-Buffalo-Carolina Railroad. Com- 
bined, the three mills comprise 155,000 spindles and 5,- 
000 looms, employing approximately 5,000 workers. No 
change in the company’s present management ts contem- 
plated in the near future. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The statute merger of Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co. of Roc kleigh, N. J., and Tabardrey 
Mfg. Co. of Haw River, N. C., with Proximity Mfg. Co. 
of Greensboro has been approved by stockholders and di- 
rectors of Proximity, after the merger of the three corpora- 
tions had been approved by the stockholders and directors 
of the Cone company. This action has resulted in the addi- 
tion of six new directors to the Proximity board and two 
new officers. New directors are Benjamin Cone; Maurice 
Hendrick, president of Cliffside (N. C.) Mills; Claude S. 
Morris, president of Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Sid- 
ney S. Paine, president of Tabardrey; Charles H. Haynes, 
chairman of the board of Cliffside Mills; and Earl R. Stall, 
president of Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. The new 
officers will be Mr. Paine, who will become a vice-president 
of the Proximity organization, and Harold W. Smith, form- 
erly with Cone Export & Commission Co., who will fill 
the new office of comptroller. 
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JOHNSON Ciry, TENN.—Leon-Ferenbach, Inc., has com 
pleted expansion of its throwing mill here, virtually doubl 
ing its production capacity. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—Barbet Mills has received a charter 


to deal in fabrics under authorized capital of $600,000, 


with $300 stock subscribed by L. B. Hollowell, Evelyn F. 
Hollowell and Nell Friday, all of Gastonia, N. C. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—A camp site for the use of company 
employees, located about 24 miles west of Panama City, 
Fla., has been obtained by Avondale Mills. Facilities of 
the property, which include individual cabins, tennis courts, 
a dormitory and recreation hall, are expected to be ready 
for use this summer. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—American Yarn & Processing Co. 
of Mt. Holly, N. C., has purchased control of Dixon Mills, 
Inc., of Gastonia at a price of $225 a share, with a pro- 
vision on the part of the sellers that all minority holdings 
must be purchased at the same price if the holders of these 
shares of stock wish to sell. The total purchase price would 
amount to $675,000. Dixon Mills operates 15,536 spindles 
on combed yarns ranging from 51s to 80s two-ply, with 
a weekly production of approximately 19,000 pounds. It 
employs about 200 persons. The purchase of Dixon Mills, 
Inc., increases to 11 plants the group embraced by the 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. — The No. 2 Plant of Hannah 
Pickett Mills, Inc., has been sold to Karl Robbins, presi- 
dent of Colonial Mills at New York City. The new owner, 
also operating Robbins (N. C.) Cloth Mills, Inc., and 
Mid-State Cloth Mills at Red Springs, N. C., has taken 
charge and at present is continuing operation of the 21,- 
000-spindle and 640-loom plant with the same personnel. 
The Hannah Pickett No. 1 Plant, containing 77,000 spin- 
dles and 2,500 looms, was sold in September, 1944, to 
Safie Mfg. Co. 


Corpova, ALA.—The Cordova Division of Nashua Mfg. 
Co. is included in a transaction whereby Textron, Inc., has 
taken over all property of the Nashua, N. H., concern. 
Textron purchased at $100 per share more than 75,000 
shares of Nashua Mfg. Co. common stock out of 108,800 
shares outstanding. Nashua will remain a separate corpora- 
tion with Robert Amory of Boston, Mass., continuing as 
president and general manager. Other officers will also be 
retained as well as the sales and operating forces of all di- 
visions. 

Luray, VA.—Luray Textile Corp., at present operating 
throwing facilities only, is making plans to convert the 
plant to integrated throwing and weaving. The conversion 
program, which is to cost some $200,000, will include the 
installation of approximately 100 looms and the hiring of 
an additional 70 workers. As a result, all yarn from the 
throwing department will be woven into rayon fabrics. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| HICKS ~— AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S&S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
| Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 

entering the spinning room since the 


: advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


14° No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 h.p. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


) Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
' maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


JI. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
G. H. SPENCER 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER 
Charlotte, N. C. 

E. 8. MESERVEY 

| Decatur, Ga. 


‘BLACKIE’ CARTER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


TOY E. DOANE 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


, SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


$0) YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 


1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 
service. 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. ¥. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. MN” Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Joseph A. Neubauer has been appointed 
technical adviser to the Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.. and 
will be located in the general office at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Neubauer recently complet- 
ed a mission to Germany, where he repre- 
sented the government's technical and ip- 
dustrial intelligence committee. He formerly 
was superintendent of the chlorine works at 
Natrium, W. Va., owned by the Defense 
Plant Corp. and operated by the Columbia 
Chemical Division. Earl Wolf has been 
appointed superintendent of the Natrium 
plant, where he has served as plant engi- 
neer. He is a graduate of Ohio State Uni. 


versity. 


H. Gordon Smith, left, 
general manager of the 
textile division of the 
United States Rubber 
Co., has been elected 
a ViIC¢ president of the 
company. He will re- 
tain his title of general 
manager and continue 
his division manag 
rial duties . Also 
named to a vice-presidency °was Ernest G 
Brown, general manager of the mechanical 
goods, general products and Lastex varn 
and rubber thread divisions 


S. M. Butler, secretary and assistant treas 
urer of Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc.. at Cherry 
ville, N. C., has opened a yarn brokerage 
concern in the Commercial Building at Gas 
toma, N. C., where he will sell all types of 
yarns direct to consuming plants. Mr. But 
ler, who has been affiliated with the textil« 
industry since 1920, will retain his present 
connection with Carlton Yarn Mills. Ben R 
Rudisill has been elected treasurer and gen 
eral manager of the combed yarn plant 


Staniey P. Hunt, left. 
has been appointed to 
the staff of the Insti 
tute of Textile Tech 
nology, Charlottesville. 
Va.. as head of the 
mechanical engineer 
ing division. Mr. Hunt 
received his B.S. de- 
gree in mechanical en 
Zincering trom Kansas 
State College in 1919. After teaching at 
Kansas State and at the University of Wy- 
oming for a number of years, he became 


associated with the radiation laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1942. 


J. W. Arrington, Jr., vice-president of 
Union Bleachery, Greenville § has 
heen named district Kovernor of the ncw 
190th district of Rotary International, com- 
prising the state of South Carolina 


Marie E. Bogen has been elected vice- 
president of Consolidated Textile Co. Inc 
to be in charge of merchandising operations 
of the company. Miss Bogen has been with 
Consolidated since last May in a m« han- 
dising capacity and before that had been 
employed by Fruit of the Loom, Inc 


Harry W. Flynn, manager of the Cela- 
nese-Lanese Corp. plant at Burlington, N. 
C., has been elected treasurer of the Bir 
lington Chamber of Commerce 


D. R. Dickson, manager of Greenville 
(S. ( ) Textile Supply Co., has been elect- 


ed a director and vice president of the pa- 
rent concern, McLeod Leather & Belting 
Co. of Greensboro. N. C. 


Pictured above is Walter W Gayle. Jr... 
of Charlotte, son of the Southern manager 
tor Saco-Lowell Shops, currently stationed 
with the Marine Corps First Division in 
(hina The snapshot of Corporal Gavle. 
who volunteered for Service thres Yours ago 
when a textil engineering junior at North 
Carolina State College, was taken at Tient 
sin before his outfit was transferred to an 
other Chinese city. Chenwangto 


Emmet Steger of Sherwin-Williams Co 
at Charlotte, J. H. Spencer of Barber-Col 
man Co. at Greenville, §. C.. and Vasse1 
Woolley of Seydel-Woolley Co. at Atlanta, 
(Ga.., were named directors of the associate 
members division of the Southern Textile 
Association at that organization's recent an- 
nual meeting in Charlotte. 


WITH THE MILITARY—Four officers 
of the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot 
have been awarded the Legion ot Merit for 
outstanding contributions’ to the war ef. 
fort while serving at the depot. They are 
Col. Herman C. Kliber (director of pro- 
curement), Lieut.-Col. Carl R. Geisler 
(director of personnel), Lieut.-Col. Robert 
J. Dillon (formerly executive officer of the 
procurement division), and Maj. Jules 
Kurtz (fiscal division chief). . . . Lieut. 
Comdr. Edward G. 
Glover, left, has been 
released from active 
duty with the United 
States Naval Reserve 
and has resumed his 
duties as treasurer and 
secretary, respectively, 
of Textile Mill Supply 
Co. and ¢ harlotte Mfg 
Co. He served three 
years in the Navy, 
handling petroleum supplies in the Mediter 
ranean area Lieut Comdr. John H. 
W ilmerding, discharged after four years of 
service in the Navy, has resumed duties as 


. 


manager of the acetate rayon sales division 
of American Viscose Corp. in New York 
City. .. . Walter Clark, recently discharged 
trom the Army Air Forces with the rank of 
major, has joined the staff of TEXTILE BuL- 
LETIN aS assistant business manager. He« 
received a number of decorations for s¢ rvice 
mn the Mediterranean theatre as Squadron 
leader of a heavy bomber group. He is the 
son of Thorne Clark. president of Massa 
poag Mills Corp. at Lincolnton, N. C.. and 
the nephew of David Clark, John W. ( lark, 
W. A. Graham Clark, B. B Gossett and 
Ralph Gossett, all affiliated with the textile 
industry. . . . Maj. J 
Y. Rogers, Jr., left 
now released after five 
years of Army duty. 
has jomed the firm of 
Jas. E. Taylor & Co.. 
Charlotte, representa 
tive for Houghton 
Wool Co. of Boston 
and | |. Stokes Ma 
chinery Co. of Phila 
delphia John 
Roddey, former sales manager for New 
England Waste Co. of Boston and Chat 
lotte, has rejoined the Charlotte staff of 
the company in an executive capacity. He 


served as a Navy lieutenant commander for 


29 months, handling supply details at Pearl 
Harbor and Guam. . . . Col. Walter M. 


Scott has been released from active Army 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Sou. Representative 
WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET *% BOSTON 


SHUTTLE DRESSING | 
 “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLLEY 


CALS 
TEXTILE CHEM 


148 RICE STREET 


«xx FORALL 
TEXTILE USES | 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Reduce Bearing Wear 
Get Perfect Carding 


Oils do not stay in bearings, so fail 
to prevent wear. Lubrication is uncer- 
tain and Doffer and Top Flats need 
frequent adjustment. 


NON-FLUID OIL puts a stop to 
troubles because it does not drip or 
leak, but stays in bearings until entirely 
consumed. 


Saves money on oil and application 
cost also — by outlasting oil 3 to 5 
times—and keeps off card clothing and 
goods in process. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, Nv. ¥. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 
* 


TRADE MAREK 


FLUID OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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duty and has been appointed director of the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture's Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory at New Or- 
leans. La. He has served with distinction in 
two world wars and is well known through- 
out the textile chemical industry 


William L. Wetzell, Ir 
Carolinas sales manager at Charlotte for 
Foster Machine Co., effective Jan. 1, to 


enter the yarn selling business. He will sell 


has resigned as 


direct to spinning mills from headquarters 
in the Commercial Building at Gastonia, 
N. C. After graduating in textiles from 
North Carolina State Coll pe Mr W etzell 


had several years’ experience in cotton 
spinning and full-fashioned knitting prior 
to joining Foster in 1941 To replace 
Mr. Wetzell in the Carolinas and also to 
serve Virginia, Foster has appointed two 
new sales representatives. They aré Ernest 


P. Dodge, associated with th company since 
1923, and Edwin H. Ely, who joined the 


firm in 1935 and recently returned trom 
more than four vears in the Army. Both az 
well known in the Southern area. and will 


have headquarters at 509 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte 


John F. Bogdan of Nashua, N. H., has 
been appointed research technologist and 
professor of textiles at North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh. Mr. Bogdan resigned as 
head of the yarn manufacturing department 
of Manville-Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I., 
to accept the new post. Professor Bogdan 
will work primarily on a research project in 
tabric deve lopme nt as assistant to Prof. E. B 
Grover and Dr. F. T. Peirce 


Albert S. Miller, service superintendent 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
acetate rayon plant at Waynesboro, Va., has 
been appointed special assistant to W. L 
Stabler, manager of the personnel and in 
lustrial relations division of the firm's rayon 
department. He has been with DuPont since 
1922 .. Frederick T. Entwistle, who has 
been assistant service supe rintendent at the 
Ampthill, Va., plant, has been appointed 
manufacturing superintendent at Waynes- 
boro, . George Groh has resigned as 
manager of tabric development tor the com 
pany's nylon division to become director of 
tabric development and research for the 
Colonial Mills organization in New York 
City 


OBITUARY 


Thomas Jones Lutz, 90, founder o! 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. at Lenoir, N. C. 
died recently at Washington, D. C., after 
an illmess of five years. Funeral service: 
were held at Lenoir. 


W. C. George, 52, assistant superintend 
ent of Peerless Spinning Corp. at Lowell 
N. C.. died last month. He is survived by 
his mether, wife, two daughters, five sister: 
and a brother. 


G. G. Shaver, 54, an operating official 
of Halifax Cotton Mills at South Boston 
Va.. was killed instantly Dec. 20 when 
struck by a passenger train near the mill 
His wife survives. 


John W. Lasell, an executive of Whitin 
Machine Works at Whitinsville, Mass., has 
been listed by the War Department.as killed 
in action. He was reported missing in action 
some time ago. He leaves his widow, his 
mother, three daughters and a son. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Sipp-Eastwood Opens 
Office in Charlotte 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp. of Paterson, N. 
]., has announce ed the establishment of 
a Southern office at Charlotte under the 
management of S. Fred Toll. The of- 
fice is located temporarily at 2128 
Greene Street until permanent quarters 


can be ured. 


Goodrich Releases Catalog 
On Plylock Belt Joint 


Featured by an illustrated step-by- 
step description of making rubber 
belts endless by the Plylock method, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
just issued a new catalog section on its 
Plylock Belt Joint. In the Plylock Belt 
Joint method, ends of the plies are in- 
terlocked and sunk béneath the surface 
of the belt by the removal of a short 
section of the fabric in the second ply, 
and the resulting depression filled with 
a reinforced rubber cushion. Then the 
joint is permanently vulcanized with 
belt thickness uniform 
throughout and ply ends locked in 
position. The catalog section declares 


remaining 


that installation of equipment and 
training of employees within indus- 


SUPPLIES — 


trial plants on the Plylock method have 
been highly successful. Seven advan- 
tages of the Plylock belt joint are list- 
ed, with reasons and data supporting 
each claim, and some of the Plylocked 
belts in service are pictured. The cata- 
log is available upon request. 


Watson and Desmond Firm 
Will Distribute Machinery 


A new textile machinery distributing 
firm for the South, with headquarters 
in Charlotte and branch offices in other 
Southern cities, has been established by 
Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Des- 
mond (see cut, left to right). The firm, 


to be known as Watson and Desmond, 
will operate from 1181/, West Fourth 
Street in Charlotte. Field offices will be 
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operated in Greenville, $. C., Greens. 
boro, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., with 
Walter Daboll in charge at Greensboro 
and John F. Littlefield in charge at 
Greenville. 

Watson and Desmond will handle a 
complete line of bobbins, spools, shut 
tles, reeds, heddles, frames, twine har 
ness and belting for the entire South. 
Among manufacturers which they will 
represent are Emmons Loom Harness 
Co., Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., D. P. 
Brown & Co., Vermont Spool & Bob 
bin Co., and Dana S. Courtney Co. 

Mr. Watson was general manager 
and in charge of sales for Watson- 
Williams Mfg. Co. from 1922 to 1940, 
at which time he was appointed man 
ager of Southern sales for Emmons 
Loom Harness Co. During the war he 
served with the War Production Board 
in Washington as chief of the textile 
mill maintenance section and later as 
chief of the textile machinery branch. 
Mr. Desmond for the past 18 years has 
been associated with Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, handling all 
of its business in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas and Virginia. He will con 
tinue his connection with Crompton & 
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Knowles until April 1, after which he 
will devote his entire time to the new 
firm. 


New Jackspool Machine 
Announced By Sjostrom 


A new jackspool stripping machine 
has been announced by the Sjostrom 
Machine Co. of Lawrence, Mass., said 
to make obsolete the method of strip- 
ping jackspools by hand with a knife 
or hook. When the jackspool is placed 
on the framework, a specially designed 
revolving knife, motor-driven, is push- 


ed along the spool by the operator, 
cleanly cutting and dropping the waste 


yarn in a removable receptacle. Dimen- 
sions of the machine are six feet in 
length, three feet wide and three feet 
and six inches in height. It weighs 400 
pounds. Advantages claimed for the 
machine are that there is no pulling, 
ripping or hacking and no danger to 
the Operator by cutting; no damage to 
barrels of jackspools; a saving in labor 
and time; no costly installation; and 
adjustability of the machine to various 
lengths of spools. 


U. S. Stoneware Issues 
Constructional Manual 


A booklet entitled Corrosion-Resist- 
ant Masonry Material and Construction 
Manual has been issued by the UV. S. 
Stoneware Co. of Akron, Ohio, pre- 
pared by the engineering staff of the 
company. Identified as Bulletin 810, 
the publication comprises facts and 
suggestions pertaining to materials 
and construction methods for tanks, 
towers, stumps, floors and other con- 
struction. The manual is divided in- 
to two sections, the first designed to 
provide the engineer with sufficient 
information to enable him to select 
intelligently the most effective ma- 
terials for a given type of construc- 
tion and service. The second section 
contains engineering data, design de- 
tails and construction aids. The 
booklet may be secured upon appli- 
cation, 
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Transmission Belt Line | 
Described By Goodrich 


A new catalog section on its line 
of transmission belting has just been 
published by the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
and is available upon request. Fea- 
tured is the company’s leading trans- 
mission belting, Highflex. Details of 
the manufacturing and testing pro- 
gram for each foot of this belt are 
given, as well as its advantages in 
service. Highflex, Jr., industrial and 
textile belting and other 
types of transmission belting are 
described, with tables listing stock 
Sizes. 


several 


Cards Illustrate Usage 
Of Fire Extinguishers 


A new series of concise, comprehen- 
sive instruction cards, explaining the 
operation and maintenance of four of 
the most widely used types of hand fire 
extinguishers, has been prepared by 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. of 
Elmira, N. Y. They cover the foam, 
soda-acid, vaporizing liquid and carbon 


* 
be 
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dioxide types. Illustrations accompany 
the text, showing the various steps to 
be taken in handling, operating and 
maintaining the extinguishers. These 
cards, mounted adjacent to the extin- 
guishers they illustrate, will provide a 
guide to plant employees. Upon re- 
quest, a reasonable number of the cards 
will be available to industry free of 
charge. 


Elwell-Parker Bulletins 
Present Load Logistics 
Types of loads and economical meth- 
ods of handling them are discussed in 
four bulletins issued by the Elwell-Par- 
ker Electric Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 


builder of power industrial trucks, and 
represented in the Carolinas by the En- 
gineering Sales Co. of Charlotte. Sup- 
plementing the company’s booklet, /”- 
dustrial Logistics: A Survey for Man- 
agement, the bulletins treat of the log 
istics of boxes, barrels, bags and bales. 
The purpose of the bulletins ts to assist 
manufacturers and distributors to deter- 
mine the best methods of 
handling raw materials, semi-finished 


form and 


and finished products. 

A number of examples of classified 
loads with photographic illustrations, 
representing Elwell-Parker’s experience 
in developing appropriate handling 
systems in more than 300 branches of 
peacetime industry, are contained in 
the Copies of the booklet 
and bulletins may be obtained free of 
charge -upon request to Elwell-Parker 
Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, or the Engineer- 
ing Sales Co., Builders Bldg., Char- 
lotte. 


bulletins. 


New Draper X2 Loom 
To Be Ready Soon 


of Cotton Chats. 
the Draper Corp. of 
Hopedale, Mass., heralds the forth- 
coming availability of the firm’s new 
Model X2 super high speed loom. It 


The latest tissue 


published by 


10-inch loom which 
202 to 224 picks per 
minute on two-shade weaves. 


iS desc ribed as a 
will run from 

In a move to extend its service to 
the Southern textile industry, Draper 
Corp. has acquired a site at Atlanta, 
Ga., for the erection ofa plant esti- 
mated to cost approximately $400,000. 
The firm plans to construct a build- 
ing containing some 80,000 square 
feet and employing LOO persons. At 
present the company maintains sales 
and service offices as well as a supply 
department in Atlanta. 


Goodyear Chemical Products 
Division In Expansion 


Expansion of the chemical pro- 
ducts division of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. to handle demands in 
the post-war period for plastics and 
coatings, builders’ supplies and floor- 
ing, Airfoam and Pliofilm, the latter 
in packaging and wearing apparel, 
is being effected. 

Assistants to C. P. Joselyn, divi- 
sion manager, are E. E. Ellies, a me- 
chanical engineer with experience in 
development work, and Herman R. 
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Theis, former assistant director of 
Goodyear research. Mr. Theis also 
serves as manager of the plastics and 
coatings department. Other depart- 
ment managers are Howard D. Her- 
bert, Airfoam sales: Otto C. Pahline, 
builders’ supply and flooring; A. F. 
Landefeld, Pliofilm sales. 

In the Pliofilm sales department 
A. B. Clunan is in charge of the di- 
rect packaging organization. Report- 
ing to Mr. Clunan will be W. J. O'- 
Keefe, New York; J. B. Post, Chica- 
go; E. D. Beadle, Los Angeles; and 
R. J. Buskirk, Atlanta, all in charge 
of district sales offices. In the build- 
ers’ supply and flooring department 
A. W. Biggs serves as assistant man- 
ager. 

Sherwin-Williams Promotes 
Pestroy’ As Insecticide 


A new DDT concentrate, “Pestroy,”’ 
designed to provide mills, factories and 
other commercial users with an econom- 
ical, safe and easily employed insecticide 
with high residual value, has been devel- 
oped by Sherwin-Williams Co. Pestroy 
is described as a 25 per cent DDT con- 


centrate, diluted with water to make a 
powerful repellent and insecticide which 
can be sprayed or brushed on any type of 
surface to destroy insects. It is claimed 
to be odorless and stainless and, when 
properly diluted with water, to be fire 
proof. A one-gallon can of Pestroy, 
diluted with four gallons of water to 
make a five per cent solution of insec- 
ticide, is said to cover effectively 4,800 
square feet of surface. An ordinary 
low-pressure garden sprayer or paint 
brush may be used in applying Pestroy. 


Towmotor Corp. Releases 
File On Its Equipment 


Users and prospective users of 
lift trucks and lift truck accessories 
can find the right answer to prac- 
tically every question about Tow- 
motor equipment, in a compact pro- 
duct data file, complete with appro- 
priate information and illustrations. 
One section of the Cleveland firm's 
data file describes in detail the many 
special abilities of each Towmotor 
model lift truck and lists each truck's 
operating capacities. A section de- 
voted to accessories explains the 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3. 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*% Always Uniform 
*% Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


special uses for which each Tow 
motor accessory has been designed 

The file also contains analyses o! 
every Towmotor design and con 
struction feature, together with fact 
ual explanations of the operating re 
quirements which are the reasons fo: 
each fteature. Another section con- 
centrates on actual case studies of 
how Towmotors solve varied ma 
terials handling problems. Also in 
cluded in Towmotor’s comprehen 
sive data file are.a lift truck opera 
tor’s guide designed to show the way 
to greater effectiveness in operations ° 
of lift trucks; and a materials hand! 
ing analysis guide, to help factory, 
warehouse and terminal managers 
determine their need for better ma 
terials handling methods. Copies can 
be had free of charge by writing 
Towmotor Corp., 1226 East 152nd 
Street, Cleveland 10, Ohto. 


Brochure Traces Growth 
Of Industrial Researchers 
A brochure describing the « back 
ground and function of Arthur D. 


Little. Inc.. 
consulting laboratory in industrial re 


Cambridge, Mass., as ‘a 


search, has been released. The growth 
of the firm, from its establishment t 
1886 as a two-room laboratory to it 
later incorporation and larger facilities 
is outlined in both text and photo 
graphs. Also described are the com 
pany’s fields of operation and its dé 
partments of chemistry, chemical engi 
neermy. applied biology, mechanica 


deve lopment and patent. 


Taylor Announces Device 
For Timing Batch Processes 


A process timing mechanism buil 
into the 94R Type Fulscope temper 
ature or pressure recording controlle: 
for the purpose of timing batch pro 
esses such as hosiery dye machines ha 
been announced by Taylor Instrumen 
Cos. of Rochester, N. Y. According t 
the manufacturer, the process is started 
by manually adjusting the instrument 
for the desired time period, timing 
commencing when the apparatus reache 
the set point of the controller. At th 
end of the time period, the proces 
timing mechanism automatically term 
nates the process. The mechanism an 
its applications are shown by illustra 
tions and piping diagrams in Bullet: 
98152, which may be obtained upo 
request to the manufacturer. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ WN. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


| C.E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Are You Interested In Southern Representation ? 


ning, weaving and throwing—cotton, rayon and wool processes. 
Many vears successful sales record. Can furnish bank. customer. 


individual and industrial references. 


Appress }]. M.S., CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


WANTED 
Mop Yarns and Slasher Waste 
CHRISTIE MOP & BROOM WORKS + Knoxville 16, Tenn. 


On or before February Ist, will be interested in two or three 
non-conflicting accounts. Have many worthwhile contacts, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. Spin- 


FOLDING MACHINE, 36” FOLDRITE FOLDER, ALL 
LATEST FEATURES. 220 VOLTS, 60 CYCLES, 3-PHASE, 
34 H. P. MOTOR. Can be operated by any type 34 H. P. 


motor. 
| Machine can be adjusted to produce any desired style of fold 


FOR SALE 


> 


in towels, pillow cases, diapers, etc. Demonstration on request. 


DONCASTER COLLAR & SHIRT COMPANY 
RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


MILL ENGINEERING—Registered Professional En- 
gineer, formerly with Robert & Co., wants job 
making mill construction plans; fee or salary 
basis. Write “‘Box S-D."" care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Barber-Colman Spooler and 
Warper man; 14 years’ experience: married. three 
children. Now employed but wish to make change. 
Experienced with cotton and rayon both. Good 
references. Write “‘B-S."’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED Position as sales representative for a 
good textile supply company. by a practical mill 
man with some technical education and also some 
sales experience in the textile field in the South 
Address ‘‘Box 1141 care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED —Classing or buying position with cotton 
mill or shipper. Age 41. married. 20 years’ ex- 
perience buying and classing cotton. All crowths 
Now employed by shipper but desire change. ‘‘Box 
4510 care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—-Position as roller coverer overseer: wife 
also A-! roller coverer. 25 years experience on 
cork, calf and sheep skin. References exchanged 

Box 323 Rock Hill. S. C 


WANTED—A boss spinner’s job or a second hand 
job in a big spinning room. Have 15 vears’ ex- 
perience as second hand, four years as overseer 
on night shift. Now employed by large mill. but 
desire a change. Will go anywhere except Japan 
Address B. C.."" care Textile Bulletin 


VETERAN-—University graduate with eight vear 


experience in textiles. desires position r sales 
man or distributor for textile supply firm. Refer 
ences. Address University care Textile Bulle 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg.. Washington. D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
UL. S&S. Patent Office 


DETECTIVES 

Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals Male 
and temale operatives Per diem basis 
only Our best advertisement is a job 
well done References Any Lynch 
burg bank or City official Phone or 
write Cundifl's Detectives. Inc.. Lynch- 
burg. Va No branch offices and no 
solicitors 
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Classified Ads Continued from Page 35 


WANTED 


One Section Man and Fixer for Barber- 
Colman automatic warper and spooler 
Good job with top pay 


Address “BRB. E. J.."’ 
care Textile Balietin. 


FOR SALE—HEAVY-DUTY FIRE HOSE 


in 100-foot lengths. equipped with National 
Standard thread couplings. unused, dated 1943 
Underwriters Laboratories labelled Price for 
immediate delivery 5 cents a foot in quanti 
ties under 1.000 feet: 30 cents a foot in quan 
tities of 1.000 feet or more. Couplings at $4.45 
a set 


W. M. PARSLEY. Textile Products 
Piedmont Bidg.. Charlotte 2. N. C. 
Tel Office 4-5158—Home 6918 


U. &S. Rubber Co. 2'»” unlined linen fire hose 


WANTED 
Loom fixer on German Pile Loom Must have 
experience on Halton’s 600-hook rise and fall 
Jacquard machines. Good pportunity for ad- 
vancement. Give full particulars in reply-—age 
experience, former employers, wages. etc Ad- 
dress reply to 

“Box 5225," 

care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—SALESMAN-TECHNICIAN 

To call on textile mills to sell and Gemonstrate 
chemical products. Must be familiar with man- 
uufacture and finishing of cotton and mixed 
goods. Prefer chemical or chemical engineering 
training or eraduate of textile school. Salary 
would depend on qualifications and experience 
State full particulars as to age. family status 
education and experience 

Address “‘Box 

care Textile BBBulletin. 


WANTED 


Newly organized Mill and Textile Supply Com- 
pany, having adequate capital and experienced 
aggressive salesmen, with established contacts 
desires connections representing reputable man- 
ufacturers in State of Alabama 


Communicate with Box 3555, 
West End Station Birmingham, Ala. 


Wanted 
SALES ENGINEER 
Leading Southern Manufacturer and Distributor of 


MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT 


Must have practical 


has opening in Sales Engineering covering the States of 
NORTH CAROLINA and VIRGINIA 


knowledge of subject and be 
acquainted with Textile Trade and its drive problems. 
Mechanical Engineering 
would command preference. Please state age, details of 
education, experience, and availability. 


degree not prerequisite but 


ADDRESS Box 300 
Care TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1245 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


PHONE 3-983! 


LET US OVERCOME 
the Rust. Corrosion, Congestion and Fung! 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 
tems 
ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
68 William Street New York, N. Y. 
North and South Carolina Representative: 
Joe W. Baldwin 


For Best Results 
Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


For Sale 


126—40” Model E Draper Looms, belt driven, equipped with 


, 3 and 4-harness cams, Roper let-off, 2 and 3-bank stop 


motions, 63 looms with drag rolls, spring tops. Good mechani- 


cal condition. Can be seen in operation to last week in January, 


then available 18 looms weekly. 


LEWARD COTTON MILLS, Ine. 
Worthville, N. C. 


fabrics 


ern mill) 


Boss carders (cotton), several openings 


Time study engineers. $3.000-$3.500 year 


Attractive Positions Open 


Expert for development work on synthetic yarn 


Foreman winding. colored cotton varns (South- 


Master mechanics and chief engineers, Northern 
and Southern mills paying up to $8.000 a year 


in Southern Mills... 


Office managers for Southern and Northern mills 


Saies and service men for cotton spinning 
twisting and woolen and cotton dyeing and 
finishing machinery 

Superintendent waste utilization plant 

Superintendent new Southern synthetic yarn 
and fabric plant 


Textile school graduates with practical mil! ex- 
perience and many others 


Joss OUTSIDE New ENGLAND 
Chemists and chemical engineers 
Assistant superintendent and overseers for cot- 
ton carding. spinning and weaving for Cuba 


Erector cotton carding and spinning machinery 


for Mexico 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions ond With Baplovess Secking Bisa 
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Index to Advertisers 


Page 

Akron Belting Co 43 

Alladdin Laboratories, Inc 45 

Arkansas Co 6 

Armstrong Cork Co 4 and 5 

Atlantic Building Co 29 
= 

Baily & Co.. Joshua L 38 

Barium Reduction Corp 61 

Barkley Machine Works 43 

Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co 2 40 and 41 

Carolina Refractories Co 45 

Clinton Co 31 

Crabb & Co.. William 45 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works i 

Cundiff, John O 5 

Curran & Barry 38 

Dary Ring Traveler Co 40 

Davison Publishing Co 48 

Denison Mig. Co . 

Dronsfield Bros 48 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co 45 

DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I 

Electrochemicals Dept 

Electrochemicals Dept a 

Eaton, Paul B 35 
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Gates Rubber Co 10 

Greensboro Loom Reed Co 45 

Greenville Belting Co 35 

Houghton Wool Co 31 

Ideal Machine Co . 

Iselin-Jeflerson Co 38 

Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 45 

Jenkins Metal Co 51 

Jordan, Jr.. Mig. Co... W. H. & F 25 

Kearny Mig. Co.. Inc 40 

Keever Starch Co 34 


Page 

Loper, Ralph E 47 

Luttrell & Co.. C. E 35 

Mead Corp.. The 4) 
Ya 

National Ring Traveler Co 2) 

Neisler Millis 

New England Waste Co 45 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co 3 

Noriander-Young Machine Co 47 
— 

Page Belting Co 7 

Peach & Co... D. W 20 

Pease & Co.. J. N rv 
= 

Raymond Service. In Chas. P gt 

Rice Dobby Chain Co 43 


Seydei-Wolley & Co 
Shell Oil Co 23 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 


Siaughter Machinery Co 43 

Sonoco Products Front Cove! 

Souther Belting Co if and 4 

Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 5 

Southern Textile Exposition 2 

Steel Heddle Mig. Co 13 

Stein. Hall & Co 29 

Stevens & Co.. In J. 

Terrell Machine Co 47 

Texas Co The Back Cove! 

Textile Apron Co 39 

Vaientine & Co... J. W 9 

Vogel Co Joseph A $5 

WAK Industries 37 

Water Tank Service Co y 


Watson & Desmond 


Wellington. Sears Co 8 
Whitehead Machinery Co Troy v 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 4) 


Superintendent Wanted 


For fine combed yarn mill in Gaston County. Modern equip- 
ment, long draft spinning; progressive concern. Salary between 
$6,000 and $7,000. None but reliable, experienced men need 
apply. Give full details and references in first letter. 


WRITE “GASTON MILL” 
CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 


key ways 


l Internal Kev Seating Machine 


USED MACHINES WANTED—HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 


1i—D. E. Whiton Hand Feed Gear Cutter, with vise for cutting outside 


Preterablys 


FEAGINS MACHINE SHOP 
P. 


©. Box 64, Enterprise, Ala. 


a Davis No 


WANTED—-One experienced card clother and 


WANTED 


Position by experienced man, now emploved 


of age, for carding and spinning. 17.000 spin- 


dies fine combed yarns in Piedmont section of 
North Carolina. Must have good education with 
adility and desire for advancement 


Address ‘‘Piedmont Mills,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


card overhauler for Western States. Also in card room as second hand. would like to 
two spindle plumbers for overhauling make a change. Prefer Carolinas Severa! 

spinning years experience in card room. Smal! fam 
lly. Sober. Can give good references and 

Write “CCC, 

can change on short notice 
care Textile Bulletin. Address ““C. D.,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
YOUNG MAN, age 36. marrie nes 
WANTED ; ge 3 narried, famil honest 
; dependable, sober and agreeable. I. C. S. grad- 
By progressive company. overseer 35-42 years 


uate with 14 years’ experience. All numbers of 
yarns FPormerly Textile Inspector Southern 
Mills, five years of government work. Want to 
settle down as superintendent of yarn mill. Go 
anywhere with good company 


Address ‘‘Hustler."’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 
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RESET AND NON-RESET 


vy Single Pick Counters 

vy Double Pick Counters 

vy Triple Pick Counters 

vy Rachet Counters 

wy Rotary Counters 

vy Slasher Counters 

vy Tenter Counters 

w Twister Counters 

vy Inspection Table Counters 
vy Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

vr Folding Machine Counters 
vw Hank Clocks 

Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE.N. C. 


*T. M, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN) & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


a Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
' Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 

| Fine Cottens — Rayon 

BRANCHES 

a BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
» PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 

Merchandising 

4 

Domestic Export 


| JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling _Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


A SALES BAROMETER 


Has never been invented but uu will find the accumu 
lated experiences ind mere hand.sin? all oO} Is 
Jcfferson a bulwark during vour post-war exp2nsio1 


Selling Agents 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N, Y. 
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Cotton boods Market 


(sray cloth quarters in New York City look for a contin 


uation of the trend toward verticalization with less and less 
gray goods becoming available as this movement develops 
However, some market circles believe that the appearanc 
of a norma! market Once Aapain with tts subsequent open 
competition might very well reverse, or tend to discourage 
any further expansion of this movement 

The present acutt shortage of cottons should Start tO Case 
some time during the third quarter of 1946, these market 
observers report, though none would hazard a guess as to 
whether the coming 12 months will witness any real change. 

Once the large concerns, which at present are taking the 
great majority of current output of cottons, begin to sec 
some reserve stocks on their shelves, they will start slowing 
down their buying tempo, one merchant reports. This will 
mean the smaller organizations, which at present are not 
getting very much, will be able to move into the picture lt 
will also mean a more even distribution of fabrics. thus 
easing the whole supply situation, it is pointed out. 

Though price regulations largely more of a hindrance 
to better production than an aid, observers report, some 
OPA restrictions should be kept in force until the cotton 
market has completely caught up with the present vacuum 

The labor situation ts expected by these sources to 
straighten itself out during the first six months of the 
coming year with mills throughout the South reported to be 

generally resigned to paying — wages. Once this hurdl« 

has been overcome by the mills, it is said, there should be a 
slow increase in mill output sat subsequently more selling 
confidence in contracting for forward business in Worth 
Street. 

The cautious sales policies adopted by selling houses have 
been forced upon them by the various governmental orders 
which are rarely issued on time, thus leaving houses to 
guess on just what the obligations might look like, it is 
explained. If the government could remedy this fault, it is 
felt in Worth Street, then certainly customers would benefit 

Approximately 40 cotton fabrics are being repriced by 
OPA to bring them closer to their normal relationship with 
prices of the major items that were tssued previously 
under the Bankhead Amendment. Goods affected include. 
in the main, material used in wearing apparel, curtains, bags 
and other miscellaneous minor items. 

Members of the cotton textile merchants industry advisory 
committee, meeting last month, were told by officials of the 
Civilian Production Administration the first quarter 1946 
low-cost apparel program would be tighten d up consider 


ably’ as compared to the program for the last three months 
of 194). 


STEVENS 00, Inc. 


— fabrics for diversified uses 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Some pefsons active in the Philadelphia cotton yarn 
market remain pessimist im re gard tO casing of the supply 
situation during the current quarter One spokesman points 
out that, knowing his sources of supply and output ( apacl 
ties of the Sc SOUTCCS, he has booked orde rS ifl direct ratio to 
apacity and is unable to join in enthusiastic predictions of 
improved market conditions 

Reports from some mills in the South indicate a growing 
belief among spinners that active employment ts not going 
to be realized until a spell of unemployment strikes the 


spinning Sections. 
| | 

While slight improvement has been registered at some 
mills, the general worker shortage ts not picking up as 
Many feel that 


workers are in dire need of jobs and full work-week earn 


quickly AS desired observers until 
ings, the short working day and curtailed employee condi 


tions will show no sharp improvement. 


The United States Department of Agriculture moved last 
month to supply mills with more cotton to maintain capacity 
production The department announced that some 650,000 


bales of cotton scheduled to be added to Commodity Credit 


Corp catalogue stocks will be oftered for salé on a bid 
basis. An additional 850,000 bales will be placed in the 


atalogue within the next three months. 


Heretofore, the additions to cataloguc stocks haver been 
oftered 
month by the department 


for sale at the stabilization price announced each 


The announcement said that any 
of the cotton offered on the bid basis which does not sell at 
or above the stabilization price on the first offering will he 


ore red at the stabilization price. 


The Census Bureau reported Dec. 21 that the cotton 


spinning industry operated during November at 104.6 per 
‘i cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80 hour week basis, com 
pared with 105 per cent during October, 1945, and 120.6 
per cent during November, 1944. 
23,920,574 


Spinning spindles in place Nov. 31 totaled 


of which at some time during the 
month. compared with 23.845.648 and 21.721.792 tor Ox 


040 tor Novem 


211.605.0600 were active 


tober last year, and 23,12 


°7 


354 and £2.4 


ber, 1944 


Active spindle hours for November of 1945 totaled 8. 
spindle in 
place. compared with 9.143.000.4688 and 383 for last Octo 


672,129,859 or an average of 364 hours pe! 


and 9.706.627.504 and 420 for November, 1944 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
++ + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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ard of accuracy 


the stand 


KENTEX 
APRON 


textile aprons 


We are very proud of the reputation for 
greater accuracy which our Kentex Apron 
enjoys in the textile industry. It is an asset 
we worked hard to achieve, and guard jeal- 


ously. 


To make a sure-fitting apron, four essential 
ingredients are necessary: (1) the finest qual- 
ity barktanned or chrome leather; (2) pre- 
cision cutting machines and skilled crafts- 
men; (3) michrometer gauging for thickness, 
width, length and circumference; and (4) 
careful inspection, before packing, for accu- 


racy of material and workmanship. 


This is our formula for Kentex Aprons. In 
spite of wartime shortages, we continue to 


supply you with genuine /Jeather aprons. 


WRITE US FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES 


EXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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: A Long Lite and a FAST One! 
4 This is the performance each Dary Ring Traveler assures 
¥ spinners faced with increasing demands for long draft and 
hikh speed spinning 
Ask to see the Dary Representative nearest you... NOW! 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
YCESSED JOHN £. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 
: SUPERIORITY MH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. 5S. C. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY. N. J. GREENVILLE. S. Cc. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


, PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
: PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 


1945-46 POCKET EDITION 
CLARK'S DIRECTORY OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
Now Ready for Mailing — Price $2.00 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. — Box 1225 — CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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The Continuous Process For Viscose Rayon 


(Continued from Page 12) on creels for warping. In 
spools before they are placed on creels for warping In 
LEKTROSETting, spools or cones of fully processed cord 

passed between electrodes on a continuous belt con- 
veyor and subjected to the action of high-frequency elec- 
tricity in a way which provides uniform distribution of 
heat 

The ability to set twist on spools and thereby prevent 
the cord from kinking and curling made it possible to take 
cord off rapidly over the end of a stationary package. This 
was in contrast to the conventional practice ol drawing 
cord oft the side of spools under tension and an advantage 
which made it possible to mount spools on conventional 
transfer creels, and run warpers at speeds that are unusual- 
ly high for an operation of this type. To have utilized this 
advantage in weaving direct from spools as in other plants 
would have meant erecting creels large enough to hold 
1,400 spools at one time in order to produce cord fabric 
with as many as 2,200 ends. Such creels would have called 
for tremendous floor areas and would have practically 
doubled the number of spools in constant use 

It was because of these facts and a desire to obtain better 
means of controlling quality that the company went in 
search of new weaving techniques and ultimately developed 
multiple-beam weaving. By this method, each beam carries 
from 190 to 220 ends of cord and eight to 12 of them 
placed on each loom creel from which cord ts fed into a 
loom under even tension. 

The story of this conversion, and the cord processing 
techniques to which it led, emphasizes the extreme flexi- 
bility of the continuous process and its bearing on the 
general advancement of quality standards and textile mant- 
facturing techniques. The complete story of the continuous 
process is as yet unwritten, for the company ts now plan- 
ning extensive further expansion of its facilities for textile 


yarn production 


The Role of a Technical Staff 


(Continued from Page 20) competiti e fibers offered 
you little serious consideration because of the low quality 
of the fabrics manufactured from them. The situation has 
shifted, and now you are slated for the role of a second-rate 
manufacturing enterprise. 

You have gathered here today to discuss your problems 
and offer advice to fellow manufacturers, and I certainly 
hope these gatherings will increase in attendance. More of 
you should take part in the discussion, as there is much to 
be gained from conferences of this kind. A great philoso- 
pher once said: If you have a coin and I have a coin of 
the same value and we exchange, neither has been enriched; 
but if you have a thought and I have a thought, and we 
exchange, while neither loses, we both have doubled our 


wealth of information.’ 


Color Card Association Elects Officers 


]. F. Marble of Waldrich Co. was elected to the board of 
directors of the Textile Color Card Association of the 


United States, Inc., at its 30th annual business meeting Dec. 


20. Re-elected to the board of directors were Waldo Grose. 
Botany Worsted Mills; E. Irving Hanson, Hafner As- 
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a 


sociates, Inc.; Carl E. Kempt, Brewster Hat Co.; W. R. 
William B. Olm- 
sted, Jr., American Viscose Corp.; Brainerd Pidgeon, Stunzi 
Sons Silk Co.: 
Armand 


MacIntyre, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.; 


Charles Pinnell, Merrimack Manufacturing 
Schwab & Co.; Roy E. 
Tilles. Gotham Hosiery Co. Inc.; W atner. 


Schwab, Armand 
and john F 


Riegel Development Laboratories, Inc. 


At the meeting of the directors the following ofhcers 
were re-elected: Mr. Pinnell, president; Mr. Tilles, first 
vice-president; Mr. Schwab, second vice-president; afd 
Mr. Kempf, treasurer. Mrs. Margaret Hayden Rorke was 


renamed secretary and managing director. 


The total number of new members for the fiscal year of 
1944 was reported as 325. and for the vear 1945 to date 


the association gained 317 new members. 


Cotton Council To Meet Jan. 22-24 


The eighth annual meeting of the National Cotton Coun- 


cil of America will be held at Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 


Tenn.., Jan 22-24, with morning and afternoon sessions on 
those days. The convention will open with meetings of 
cotton production and marketing committee, cotton utiliza- 
tion research committee, foreign trade, sales promotion 
and public relations committees for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans on 1946 activities. Oscar Johnston, presi- 


dent of the council, will deliver the annual address at 
the morning session on the second convention day, followed 
by an address by George A. Sloan, publisher of Nashville, 
Tenn. Routine business of the council will be discussed 
at succeeding sessions, with election of officers and com- 


mittee reports. 


Dow Revises Southern Sales Set-up 


Extension of the area of the Washington sales ofhce of 
Dow Chemical Co. to include Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida has been announced by Le- 
land I. Doan, vice-president and director of sales. The 
move became effective Jan. 1, Mr. Doan said, and the 
Washington staff is being augmented to handle the addi- 
tional activity. Manager for Dow at Washington is Leroy 
C. Stewart. The Southeastern territory involved has form- 
etly been covered by the New York office. 


A United States Navy certificate of achievement has 
been awarded to the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. of Decatur, 
lll., in recognition of efforts put forth by the Staley per- 
The 


certificate was accompanied by a letter from Rear Adm. 


sonnel in support of the war production program 


C. H. Woodward, chief of the incentive division of the 
Navy, in which he asked the president of Staley to ‘express 
to your employees the Navy's sincere appreciation and 


thanks.” 


ee ings wavy 


lace 
DIAMOND 
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Replace with DIAMOND FINISH for 3 reasons: 1. Our 73 
years experience is “performance-insurance” of the finest 
sort. 2. Our COMPLETE line of over 1,000 styles and sizes 
includes exclusive speed designs of great production pos- 
sibilities. 3. Our high polish DIAMOND FINISH permits 
maximum speeds, maximum production. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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TEXTILE TUBES 


Made from Mead Chestnut Fibre to 


insure extra crushing strength 


and toughness 


SPIRAL WOUND CONSTRUCTION 


Providing the natural strength of Chest- 
nut with its superior hardness and density 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Samples to your specifications 
on request 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplie 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN 


rervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this euide wii 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS. Abington. Mass. Offices at Bos- 


ton. Mess., and Charlotte, N. 

ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 
ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Saler 
Reps.: ©. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga... Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown. 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain. Tenn Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La.. Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atianta, Ga., Greenville, 5S. C., New Orleans, La 
AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm 


J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 

ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC., 68 William St.. New York 5. N. Y¥. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-2252. 
ALLEN C©O., THE. 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr L. E 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP.,. P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 
N. © Room 714. 101 Marietta St. Bidg tlanta. Ga.: Room 309. Jahncke 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave., New Orieans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 


312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd Chariotte, N. C Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St... Birmingham, Ala.;: Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St Greensboro, N. C ©. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: KR. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. Mobile, Ala 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept Bound Brook, N. J 
Reprs J. E. Moore, Mer Walter Knoepfel. Repr 3333 Wilkinson 
Charlotte. N. C 


Sou 
ad 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 


St.. Charlotte, N. C.;: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 

ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J: Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 
Brown. 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 

ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3lst St.. Chicago 9. Ill. Dist 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co.. P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham. Ala Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C Armour & Oo... Jacksonville 
Fla.: Armour & Co... Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg.. Huntington. W. Va 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section. Lancaster. 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Piace. Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley. Sou. Dist 
Mer 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mer Walter T 
Bunce, Piant Mgr Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W 
Thomas St.. Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1497-J: W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie 
2130 N. Tryon St... Charlotte. N. C John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala... Phone 
127; Warehouse and Sou. Mig. Piant, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, 5S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga 

FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 

BARIUM REDUCTION CORP.. 5S. Charleston, W. Va Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C 


BECOO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8 
Quein, 1930 Harris Road. Charlotte, N. C 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston,- Mass. Sou. Rep W. C. Hames. 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett. William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 

BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps Harold C 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Mer Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc Gastonia, N. C.. Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 
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We realize that operating executive 
l prove of real value to 


are frequently in urgent 


need of mtormation. 
ONT subscribers. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta 

nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Seles and Service: C. A. Schier. A. 8S. Burkart. W 

A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr., George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther 

care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, cars 

of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn Lawrence Newman, care < 

Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave... Gien Ellyn 

Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8.C 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Mal: 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (inoluding Canada): C 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom 


ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 
CHARLOTTE 


Gilchrist, Jr.., 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
Rep 


INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter & 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices } 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg. § 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char-* 
lotte, N. C Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atianta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke, Rapids, N 

COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newman, Ga. 

COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, S. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Cor: 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner 


Mgr.;: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bldg 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Megr.; 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, 


Bidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.: Cor 
Greenville, 5. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr 
and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta 
Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 


Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave.., 


Worcester, Mass Sou. Offices 


Chariotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou 


Reps.: Greenville, 8. C 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y¥., 2 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C : 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O 
846, Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth Karns. 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. 


Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Bo 
P. ©. Box 846. Greenville. S. C 
N_E.. Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sigemore 


525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co 

Greenville Belting Co., Greenville .S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte 

N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C Young & Vann Supply Co 

Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co 

Dallas, Tex. 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales.Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 


Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N 
DRAPER CORPORATION, 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: 


Hopedale, 
R. I. Sou 
Atianta, Ga., 


Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip 
Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, § 
242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., 


INC., E. Electrochemicals Dept., Mal: 


Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St... LeRoy Kennette | 


Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech 


Moore, Technica) Man: 
Service Man: 
Rep 


N. P. Arnold, 
S&S. McCullers, 


2386 Alsto! 
208 McPherso! 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% W 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field. Mer.: Clifton E. Watson. Mer 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phon 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas ! 
Tex. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg... Charlotte, N. C., and Alle 


Bldg., Greenville, 8S. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. 
St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. A. G. Loughridge, 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Ri., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Ss. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 


Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D, 
Pa. Sou 


Sou 509 Johnston Bids 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


SCRUBBING POWDER MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes ° 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NOATH-CAROLINA 


DENIS 
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Southern Representatives for 


Slaughter ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 


Machinery 


Package Tying Machines 
8S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


Com Da ny Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 
— Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. Classing Lamps Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
TELEPHONE,729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. (READY TO SERVE YOU) 


BARKLEY | 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


2 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


| A 0 M FT N E ‘for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


te Rockwood -South 
- Short Center Drives OF MECHANICAL Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
was Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


‘> Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 


I Leather Belting Service on a complete line THE 
ae V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
. ment, that will save you 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. Let our . 
le: weemasouas engineers assist you in AKRON, OHIO 


Motors modernizing your drives. 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 


ing 
D, 
SOUTHERN Aa, SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES. 
Ou RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
: Manufacturers and Distributors 15 Auguste Street, Greenville, S. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
lg ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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FOXBORO CO., THE, 82 Neponset Ave.. Foxboro, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. W. 
Barron, The Foxboro Co., 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atlanta 3, Ga.: S. C. Alexan- 
der, The Foxboro Co., 2012 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. C.: G. E. Clark. The Fox- 
boro Co., 201 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md.: E. L. Stark. The Foxboro Co., 
1710 N. Akard St.. Dallas 1, Tex.: L. W. Parten, The Foxboro Co., 608 Fannin 
St.. Houston 2, Tex.; W. A. Rock, The Foxboro Co., P. O. Box 1956, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.: David Warriner, The Foxboro Co., 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 
18, La 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process ©Oo., Greenville, S. C.; Oentral Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. S#les Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S&S. National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.;: Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atlanta, Ga.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
feild, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Chariotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Chariotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO.,. Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
Ss. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028. Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney. Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
8. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.. 160 Meeting St., Charleston. S. C.: Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
1300 S. Mint St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Pine Bilufl. Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co.. Inc.,. Cummins Station, Nashville. Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co.. 101-214 8S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts Monroe, La.: Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.;: Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters, Mer... Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 615 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2016. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen. Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd... N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. 
Tenyn.; O. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer S8St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlante, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Pleyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
5s. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H.,. Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell. Box 
778. Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson. S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 5S. C.; Southern Belting Co.., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOP. Gastonia. N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel. Jr 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34. 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501. Charlotte 1. N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Slimback, Mer. Sou. Reprs Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.;: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton. Austin. Tex 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. &S 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs Cc. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.: Duke J 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr... P. O. Box 244, Greer 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPF., New Bedford. Mass Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-1! Greenville. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D.,. 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4. N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey. Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville. 8. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide.. Greenville. S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River. Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland. O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Prank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada). C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


‘MIXING EQUIPMENT CoO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason, 


617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.: D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18. La. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls & Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg.. Birmingham 3, Ala.: J. B. Trotter, Johnsten Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St... 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mer.. 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch. Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr.. 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Millis, N. C.: H. B. Askew. 
P. ©. Box 221, Griffin, Ga 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave.. New York 16. N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry, S. C., Tel. 216: Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26. Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. S8.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 84l. 
Greenville, S. C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro. N. C 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse. Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville. S. C 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482. Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alt Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St.. Raleigh. N. C.: Dillon Supply Coé.., 
Church St... Durham, N. C Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.: Dillon Supply Co E. Mulberry St Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St.. Chattanooga 1. Tenn 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 11944 E. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
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are pleased lo thal 


JOHN D. RODDEY 


Lieutenant-Commander, US.N.R 
has rejoined the staff of our 
Charlotte, N. C. Division 


NEW ENGLAND WASTE CO. 


549 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ro 

Wax 

L 
Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more abou! them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 


| if 
| BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, ¥. J. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Cb 


QNEPIECT 


LINING 


sea US TRADL MARK Pat OFF 


For - 


REPAIRING 


Greensboro 
loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. x P. O. Box 1375 * Phone 5678 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


... and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 


ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 


demonstrating again and 


again the built-in satisfac- 


tion that is the cornerstone 
| of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 


that, for your next job, you 


——! Specify Vogel. 
VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every doy 
of the year. Will never freeze when Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
properly installed. Nearly 100,000 ila 
in use. Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N.C 


PITTSBURGH FPLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St.. Atlanta 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
Fr. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office 
J. B. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305, C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. ©. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.;: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


BOHM & HAAS C©CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer... 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 232-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
Ss. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherilotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies S. Smart. Jr., Selling Agts. Atianta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr.., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 5. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.,. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept.. 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oi] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C.. Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. C.: C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oj1 Co., Inc., Spring Garden S8t., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg. S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Megr., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.: Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atianta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.: Montgomery, Ala.;: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Fla.: Columbia, 
S. ©.: Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reprs.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.: R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; 8S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 ‘‘E."" Columbia, S. C.: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone T7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘Blackie’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, 8S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Kmoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn.. Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 

SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gafiney, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, lll. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S&S. C.: W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, &S. C.: H. F 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbia; 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 Genera) 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. &8.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte. 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens 
boro, N. C., C. W. Carin, Megr.;: Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Piant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Grafl, Mer.: South- 
ern Shutties, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mgr.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. OC. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.;: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro. 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON C©O., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd.. Charlotte, N 
C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.; for Georgia and Alabama 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for New England 
and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y¥ 
Ss. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.. 
Charlotte 23-3063. 


U & BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. BING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Wiliam W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-BROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. (‘Red’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL ©O., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 

os Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bide.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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1945 Bell Avenue * Concord, N. H. 


FLAT BELTING 


Made from the finest selection of belt- 


ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


P.O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special Representative 


’ | F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


7e Verrell Machine €o.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Needham, Mass.——N. E. States 

Elizabeth. N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Manchester. England——European Agt. 


James F. Notman 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc. 

W. J. Westaway. Co.. Ltd 
Geo. Thomas & Co. 


Cleaning, Painting and Repair- 
ing Elevated Water Tanks and 


Standpipes for over 20 Years 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


810 Holland Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


215 Union Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Republic Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Lee 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE.SC 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


FALL RIVER, MASS 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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The Whole Knitting Trade Completely Revised! 


New Names, Firms, Addresses, Markets, 
Buying Sources 


2,120 Knitting Mill reports in detail; officers, machinery, etc 


651 Knitting Yarn Spinners’ reports; equipment, sizes, etc 
644 Knitting Yarn Dealers are also listed 


Including These Important Large Lists 


502 Knit Goods Manutacturers’ Agents 


245 Knit Goodé Wholesalers with Buvers 


855 Chain Store reports 


SOY Department Stores with Knit Goods Buvters’ Names 


New 55th Annual Register of the Knitting Industry 


This edition is limited, because of paper regulations 
and restrictions, so order today and secure your 


The New 55th Year Davison’s Knit Goods Trade 


The Entire Industry Is Conscientiously Reported in 


Davison Publishing Co. 


“STANDARD TEXTILE PUBLICATIONS SINCE 1866” 


RIDGEWOOD 


Office Edition 
$6.50 


Pocket Edition 
$5.50 


copy! 


represents an investment of almost twenty thousand 
dollars by the publishers in thoroughly revising 
thousands of separate mill reports, classifying them 
by product, alphabetically indexing them and also 
including about twelve thousand allied firms. Ar- 
ranged and edited with rigid precision, its eight 
hundred pages will bear the test of any examination ! 
It is yours for only $6.50 in the deluxe office edition 


- 


or $5.50 for the handy size! 


Detail, Listed and Cross Indexed 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at 


NEW JERSEY 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectant, Deodorant Blocks, Deo- 
dorant Block Holders, Insecticides, Soaps, Soap 
Dispensers, Self-Polishing Waxes, Bow! Cleaner, 
All Kinds Special Cleaners and Soaps. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, Salt. 


SUPPLIES 


Mop Buckets and Wringers, Mop Sticks, Mop 
Heads, Brooms, Garbage Cans. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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INCOMING SESSION OF CONGRESS WILL BE STORMY and may develop 
| into all-out battle of opposition forces with the Administration. 
. Resistance will center around President's proposals for legislation 
* on full employment, 65-75 cent minimum wage, compulsory national 
*health insurance, housing and foreign loans. Proposal to bring up 
| FEPC in the Senate Jan. 14 holds the promise of a prolonged filibuster 
| by Southern senators, who have 200 amendments in readiness. 
Revision of Social Security and fixing a permanent payroll 
tax for ten years may be taken up early in January. It is being put 
jf ahead of any study of the general tax structure. Over 80 bills to 
extend and enlarge the system are before the committee, but chances 
} of either enlargement or extension are small. Hearings will run to 
March or April, and may continue into the fall months. 
Extension of the War Powers Act was fixed at six months from 
Jan. 1. The new bill contains an amendment abolishing a right to 
aliens serving in the armed forces to become naturalized citizens 
regardless of other legal requirements. The bill extends OPA's basic 
rationing authority and CPA's priority and allocation controls author- 
ity. It expires by limitation July l. 
: Textile industry is in the throes of one of the nation's most 
| serious labor shortages. Slow return of war production workers to 
' looms and spindles is causing grave concern to reconversion agencies, 
with OPA warning that price ceilings may have to be retained longer 
, than anticipated. Movement is afoot to put all impetus behind in- 
; creasing the volume of workers in both woolen and cotton industries. 
On Jan. 1, over 5,000,000 veterans will have been released; 
one-half of the total to be released. Full impact of the releases on 
employment situation is expected to come in the early spring, and 
| offsetting the large withdrawals from the labor market since V-E Day. 
ie ihe Department of Commerce foresees a primary problem between applica- 
| tions and placements in jobs, and a "changed relationship of appli- 
cants and job opportunities." The department believes the full im- 


pact of the releases on employment will come in the spring and early 
summer, 


‘Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Unions are hitting back hard at President's "fact-finding" 
B proposal in labor disputes, and large segment in Congress seems to 
| believe it falls far short of needed legislation. CIO says behind 
the proposal "is the deep-laid plot of corporations to hamstring and 
cripple Labor, and eventually destroy it." AFL fears "inquisitorial 
4 Powers of fact-finding panels," and says it is “irrevocably opposed 
| tO any law abolishing its freedom of action, even briefly, at a 
»Critical moment of deadlock in contract negotiations." 

President's declaration that fact-finding boards should ex- 
imine employers' books when deemed necessary has Government fact- 
finders scratching their heads. The President said nothing about 
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price ceilings or price relief; he insists where ability to pay is in 
question, the fact-finders should dig into the books, but are not to 
attempt to fix a rate of return for an employer, or make public what 
they find. Senator Moore (Rep., Okla.) says productivity is the only § 
yard-stick of wages and looking into profits to determine wages is : 
"unadorned socialism, a short step behind communism.” He asks what 
labor will say when profits are small, or the books show losses. 

C1O sets up its case for substantial wage and salary increases 


now in the contention the country is facing grave danger of deflation. @ 


Unless the downward trend in total wage and salary payments is re- 
versed, it asserts, buying of the increasingly available quantities 
of goods will not be sufficient to make enough jobs. CIO contends 
that take-home pay has dropped by $20 billion since V-E Day, and that 
present prices represent vastly increased profits to producers. 
President's demand that the House abandon its substitute 
"full employment" bill and accept the original version has run into a 
stone wall of House opposition. House conferees behind Alabama's 
Manasco, as chairman, assert they will not recede, and Senate con- 


ferees resist acceptance of House version. Fight may prove to be the ,j 


high mark in the rising House tide of opposition to President's post- 
war reconversion program, which many House leaders feel is strongly 
influenced by CIO "brain trust." 

Hottest fight in Congress is brewing in Senate over reporting 
the 65-75 cent minimum wage bill. Senator Ellender (Dem., La.) de- 
mands further hearings, and says sudden labor committee vote to re- 
port the bill was taken when he was ill. Committee has agreed to 
reopen hearings for certain witnesses opposed to bill, whom Ellender 
says were throttled. 7 

Congress will accept President's pocket veto of return of 
Employment Service to state control in 100 days, but is expected to 
decline to include further Federal control in next extension of War 
Powers Act beyond July l. Practical effect of the pocket veto is to 
extend by 83 days the time before USES goes back to the states. 

World cotton stocks are now at the highest levels on record. 
Total cotton on hand in principal producing countries at the end of 


the 1944-1945 season reached 26.5 million bales of 478 pounds each, , 


an increase of 400,000 bales in a year. The Agriculture Department 
says the increase reflects the decline of consumption in Axis-occupied 
countries in the 1941-45 period, when their access was less than a 
million bales a year. Stocks in the U. S. during the war declined 

by two million bales, but Brazil's are six times the pre-war size; 
India's stocks have doubled, and Latin-American stocks have increased f 
substantially. 

OPA is considering a low-cost price boost in woolens like the 
rise granted in cottons. The reason is that clothing scarcity prom- 
ises to get worse before it gets better. Production is not keeping 
up with demands. Workers in both cotton and woolen industries are 
slow in returning to the mills from war plant jobs, and returning : 
veterans are shopping around for higher pay before taking a textile 


job. OPA is checking off a wage boost in woolens and worsteds as 


certain. 

Revival of all major wartime price controls, applicable to 
foodstuffs and other materials, is under discussion by the President's § 
top advisers. Reason is that the strike epidemic has completely upset 
the reconversion schedule, and new shortages in consumer goods are 
appearing almost as severe as a year ago. Several top officials hold 
that the controls must be continued in effect until the wave of 
strikes disappears. It's possible some of the controls may be re- 
stored before the month's end. 
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PEAK EFFICIENCY 
QUALITY 


your 


CARD and PICKER SCREENS NOW 


PROMPT REBUILDING SERVICE. Send us at UNCON DITIONAL GUARANTEE, Every screen 
once the ones that need repairing. We are able, since we ship, new or rebuilt, carries our unconditional 
the lessening of war pressures, to give you promp* vuarantee of satisfaction. 

service. 


STOCK EXTRA SCREENS. We carry new screens J E N K I N 


in stock, ready for immediate delivery. Why not 


place your order now and keep a few spares on Mi E | A | os H O P 
hand? After all, it’s cheaper to stock extra screens 


than to wait for repairs to be made. 


New and Improved 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


As a result of recent Technical developments we are now producing 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes of EXCEPTIONAL PURITY. 


These flakes dissolve into a SEDIMENT FREE, almost colorless 
solution, denoting an irreducible minimum of IRON and other objection- 
able impurities. 

Write for free sample today 


BARIUM 
REDUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Office and Works: 
South Charleston, 
West Virginia 
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HEN bearings are close to 
yarn or fabric, oil throw can be—and fre- 
quently is—both troublesome and costly. 
That's why, for top-rolls, loom cranks, and 
other equipment, so many mills.use a special- 
purpose lubricant— J exaco Stazon. 

The name tells the story. Texaco Stazon 
stays on bearing surfaces, off yarn or fabric. It 
stands up under load shocks without splat- 
tering, creeping or dripping—lubricates ef- 
fectively without forming- gummy deposits 
in bearings. 

Texaco Stazon is long-lasting, highly stable 
end non-separating—an excellent lubricant 


even under high humidity conditions. 

Use Stazon! \t's one of the many specialized 
lubricants developed by Texaco for the tex- 
tile industry. You'll find—as have mills every- 
where—that Stazon can help you reduce stock 
spoilage . .. cut lubrication costs, prolong 
machinery life. 

Call ona Texaco Textile Engineer to help 
you reduce stock spoilage and improve lu- 
brication efficiency in your plants. Just con- 
tact the nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States, or write: 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


a 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS ® METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 


| 
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Use the oil tha » as 
doesn't “THROW” | 
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